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Dr. Dallin inaugurates a ‘New Leader’ symposium on American foreign policy 


by declaring that we are already committed to free the satellites 


LIBERATION or 
CONTAINMENT? 


E FACE a prospect of long 
W .... of unending interna- 
tional tension; of new and deadlier 
weapons constantly added to the 
arsenals of the contending nations; 
of generations raised in an atmos- 
phere of hatred and preparation for 
war; of world trade perpetually para- 
lyzed; and of reduced taxes, either 
in Europe or in America, remaining 
a wholly unrealizable illusion. All 
this is inevitable if the policy of 
“containment” of Soviet Russia, even 
if successful, is not coupled with the 
liberation of the satellite states. 
Europe will never be able to lead 
a tranquil life so long as Soviet 
encroachment upon the West remains 
what it is today. Non-Soviet Europe, 
reduced to the status of a small 
continental fringe, stands helpless 
and incapable of defending itself 
with its own forces. As long as these 
conditions prevail, America will have 
to maintain troops in Europe and 
there will be no way of escaping our 
present burdensome commitments. 
Europe has always regarded Rus- 
sia, whether Communist or Tsarist, 
as a menace whenever she crossed a 
line running roughly along the Soviet 
frontiers of 1921-39, which coincide 
with the limits of the ethnic Russian 
population. From 1812 to 1914, Im- 
perial Russia ruled large areas 
beyond this line, including Finland 
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By David J. Dallin 


and much of Poland. This pressure 
toward the West soon became the 
cause of mounting antagonism be- 
tween Russia, on the one hand, and 
England and France, on the other, 
culminating in the Crimean War and 
Russia’s defeat. Soon after, this an- 
tagonism revived and lasted for an- 


jet expansion initiated by the Tru- 
man Administration in 1947 and 
1948 represented great progress after 
the wartime and early postwar wor- 
ship and appeasement of Stalin. Yet, 
containment meant no more than 
halting Soviet aggression; it was 
merely an expedient, not a profound 
policy conception. Its framers failed 
to realize that, even if “contained” 


other four decades. 


Stalin’s advance toward the West 
has carried much further than Rus- 
sian expansion under the Tsars. In- 
ternational tension, as a result, is 


incomparably greater. 


The policy of “containing” Soy- 


within its present limits, Stalin’s em- 
pire will remain a constant source of 
irritation and war danger. 

One often hears the contention 
that the only alternative to contain- 
ment is war, since that would be the 
inevitable result of an attempt to 





The Presidential campaign has brought to the fore a major foreign policy 
issue hitherto restricted to diplomatic corridors or independent political jour- 





DALLIN 


invited comment on Dr. 
or Containment, from 


nals: Is U.S. policy aimed at an eventual settlement 
with world Communism or at its eradication? Secre- 
tary Acheson and other Administration leaders, 
echoed recently by Governor Stevenson, have tended 
—publicly at least—toward the first alternative. But 
John Foster Dulles, GOP foreign-policy architect, has 
recently been pressing for a U.S. commitment to lib- 
erate the enslaved peoples of East Europe and Asia, 
and General Eisenhower has championed this view- 
point. We believe the issue of Liberation or Contain- 
ment is too complex to be solved flatly, one way or 
the other, in the heat of a political campaign. We 
therefore inaugurate, with this article by Dr. Dallin, 
a symposium on the alternatives facing Western 
policymakers in the present world crisis. We have 
Dallin’s article, and on the whole theme of Liberation 
a number of leading authorities on Soviet affairs. 
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liberate the satellites. Actually, how- 
ever, this is merely begging the ques- 
tion. In spite of what our policy- 
makers may say or think, liberation, 
and not containment, is, by the very 
logic of the situation, the real goal 
of American policy. It is absurd 
to shut one’s eyes to this fact simply 
because, if stated bluntly, it might 
offend the Kremlin. 


FUTURE OF THE SATELLITES 


How to proceed with the satellites 
in the future is a vexing dilemma 
for the Soviet regime. Should they 
be left in their present uncertain 
status or should they be incorporated 
in the Soviet Union? The prospect 
of seeing this group of nations added 
to the Fatherland of Socialism is a 
highly alluring one for Stalin and 
his henchmen. 

The political and propaganda 
effects of such a move should not be 
minimized. A which 
started half a century ago as a few 
scattered underground cells, and 
later gained control of a huge nation, 
would now have come to embrace 
vast territories and nations which 
even the most successful of the Tsars 


movement 


never dreamt of conquering. Thou- 
sands of European non-Communists 
would take it as a convincing warn- 
ing not to stand in the way of the 
irresistible march of Communism. 
The technique that could be ap- 
plied to the satellites was well es- 
tablished with the annexation of the 
three Baltic States in 1940. The 
procedure would be simple: The 
“People’s Parliaments” in Warsaw, 
Prague, Bucharest, Budapest and 
Sofia would convene in solemn ses- 
sion and, perhaps using as a pretext 
some act of the “Western warmong- 
ers,” request the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. to add them to the 
sixteen existing “Soviet Republics.” 
After a few weeks, the Supreme So- 
viet would meet, proclaim the in- 
corporation of the five nations, and 
greet their peoples, upon which “the 
sun of the Stalin Constitution” would 
henceforth “cast its benevolent rays.” 
The political advantages of annex- 
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EISENHOWER AND MARSHALL: IS LIBERATION ALREADY OUR POLICY .. . 


TRUMAN AND STEVENSON: .. . 


ing the satellites would be consider- 
able. Soviet armies, which cannot 
enter a country like Czechoslovakia 
today without stirring an interna- 
tional uproar, could then move or 
be stationed wherever it was deemed 
necessary. American and other for- 
eign envoys would be forced to 
abandon their vital Eastern European 
listening posts; within a few years, 
the five satellite capitals would be 
reduced to silent obscurity and de- 





DESPITE WHAT THE POLICY-MAKERS SAY? 


scend to the level of Riga, Kaunas, 
Minsk or Tiflis. 

It is doubtful, as Moscow well 
knows, that the West would react in 
a belligerent manner to such a move. 
There would be loud protests, of 
course, but little if any action. We 
would be told that the fate of these 
nations had been sealed years be- 
fore, that there would be little real 
change in their status, and that, any- 
way, they had a perfect right as 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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LIBERATION CONTINUED 


sovereign nations to sign away their 
independence. 

Why, then, does Stalin refrain 
from making a move that would ap- 
parently be so advantageous to him? 
The answer is a paradox: If Stalin 
were content with the acquisition of 
the five satellites* and planned to 
halt his advance to consolidate, the 
five new Soviet Republics would long 
since have been created. It is pre- 
cisely because he intends to push 
much farther to the West that he has 
avoided outright annexation. 

Stalin, better than any other Com- 
munist, realizes that the negative 
effects of annexation on the outside 
world might well counterbalance the 
positive ones. Three decades ago, 
when the leaders of the Comintern 
were convinced that the revolution 
would soon triumph in countries like 
Germany, Poland and Hungary, the 
same issue arose. Was it not neces- 
sary and logical, it was asked, to 
enlarge the Soviet state and admit 
all those nations who “fall away 
from capitalism”? In a letter to 
Lenin, Stalin rejected this idea, pro- 
posing a “confederation” instead as 
a compromise: 

“Nationalities which did not 
belong to old Russia, which had 
created their own states and lived 
as independent nations, for in- 
stance, Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Finland . . . will not im- 
mediately agree to enter into a 
federative union with Soviet Rus- 
sia as did the Bashkir and Ukrain- 
ian Republics; they will regard a 
federation of the Soviet type as 
a limitation of their self-determin- 
ation and an attempt upon their 
independence.” 

Guided by the same considera- 
tions today, Stalin has left the satel- 
lites their formal independence, and 
his propagandists go out of their 
way to stress those nations’ equality 
of status with all others. For, should 
the notion of Soviet imperialism take 


* We speak of only five satellites here, since Al- 
bania, which has been physically isolated from 
the rest of the Soviet world since the Tito defec- 
tion, could scarcely be annexed to the U.S.S.R. 
Neither would China, sizce Moseow would never 
permit a Chinese majority in the Supreme Soviet; 
Pe » in due time, is slated to develop into a 
sort of Asian Mescow. Finally, Germany is a 
separate issue. 


firm root among foreign Communists 
and sympathizers (as it has among 
most non-Communists), the path of 
future Soviet conquest would be that 
much more difficult. Tito’s rebellion 
was probably the greatest single fac- 
tor in deterring the Kremlin from 
annexing the satellites, for it served 
to bear out Stalin’s earlier admoni- 
tion. (Another. though secondary 
reason is that the satellites represent 
five additional Communist voices in 
the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations which would 
disappear if they were annexed.) 

Moscow has thus deferred, al- 
though not abandoned, the realiza- 
tion of its dream of a vastly enlarged 
Soviet Union. In the meantime. 
everything is being done to effect 
the de facto incorporation of the 
satellites: Their armies are becom- 
ing virtually part of the Soviet 
Army; their economies are being re- 
constructed on the Soviet model, as 
are their legal systems and all other 
state institutions; their youth is 
compelled to learn the Russian lan- 
guage: and their entire apparatus of 
repression — secret police, prisons, 
deportation 
techniques, etc.—are borrowed 
straight from the MVD. This Gleich- 
schaltung is being carried forward 
steadily in expectation of the day 
when what today exists de facto can 
be formalized de jure. 


LIBERATION OF THE ENSLAVED 


Soviet power in Europe is based 
on Russian occupation forces scat- 
tered across the entire area from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. Under the 
terms of the 1947 peace treaties with 
Rumania and Hungary, Moscow can 
keep unlimited forces in those coun- 


concentration camps, 


tries to maintain its communications 
lines with the Soviet occupation zone 
of Austria. Similarly, an agreement 
with Poland entitles the Russians to 
keep troops on Polish soil to protect 
their links with the occupation 
troops in East Germany. These gar- 
risons keep not only Hungary, 
Rumania and Poland effectively 
under the Soviet thumb, but also 


Czechoslovakia. sandwiched in_be- 
tween 
Hungary and the Soviet zones of 
Germany and Austria, and Bulgaria. 
across the Danube from Rumania. 

This state of affairs explains Mos- 
cow’s systematic obstruction of the 
Austrian peace treaty: for, as soon 
as it is signed, Soviet troops will 
have to be withdrawn from the 
Balkans. By the same token. settle- 
ment of the German question would 
eliminate the basis for keeping forces 
in Poland. The legal aspects of liber- 
ating the satellite states, then, would 
seem to be relatively simple. 

Let no one delude himself, how- 
ever: Stalin will never sign peace 
treaties with Austria and Germany 
unless he is forced to do so. He 
realizes all too well that evacuation 
of his occupation and _line-of-com- 
munication troops would jeopardize 
his vast empire, undermine his pres- 
tige and perhaps provoke a crisis in 
the Communist ranks of unprece- 
dented magnitude, intensity and con- 
sequences; and he will give in only 
in the face of overwhelming force. 

In the meantime, in Western 
Europe, Germany is re-emerging as a 
great power. Unless the other West- 
ern powers, led by the United States, 
take the initiative and work actively 
for the liberation of the satellites. 
German dynamism will direct itself 
toward the east and toward the areas 
of Germany which are today being 
built up by Moscow as a spring: 
board against the West. If the West 
is inactive, a conflict may ensue in 
which we will all be embroiled. 

Admittedly, there are risks im- 
plicit in a policy of liberation, just 
as there are in our present policy 
of checking Soviet aggression. How- 
ever, the cltimate risk of leaving 
so much of Europe unfree is far 
greater. Whether Stalin will choose 
the part of wisdom and retreat in 
the face of Western pressure, or 
whether he will plunge to destruction 
for the sake of fatuous prestige like 
so many tyrants before him, no one 
can say. But the responsibility for 
peace or war will be his, not ours. 
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REVOLUTION is supposed to be 
A: violent affair which takes 
place either far away or long ago. 
But I have just turned the last page 
of a book which leads me to realize 
that, all my life, I have been in the 
midst of one. I am talking about 
The Glitter and the Gold (Consuelo 
Vanderbilt Balsan. Harper. 336 pp. 
$4.00). I don’t know when I have 
ever read a volume which so charm- 
ingly concealed its importance. As 
you read, you think it is merely a 
gracious and carefree account of the 
life of a pretty and popular woman. 
But the more you think about it, the 
more you feel sure that. a hundred 
years from now. it will be a source 
book for students of social history. 

This is a picture of life among 
the upper classes of America and 
England—with occasional glimpses 
of the Continental aristocrats. It cov- 
ers the period from about 1890 down 
to 1940. The march of the Hitlerites 
into France pulls down the curtain. 
The narrative has little to do with 
the working classes or any sort of 
ordinary folks. They come into it 
merely as the objects of sympathy or 
the recipients of charity. The ex- 
clusive concern—until near the end 
of the book—with the upper tiers of 
the social structure is as natural and 
inevitable as the fact that you breathe 
the air of the country you happen 
to be in. 


= New Leader for September 29, 1952. Volume 
: XV, Number 39, Published weekly by The New 
— Association, Inc. Publication Office: 34 N. 
“dae Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Editorial and 
xecutive Office: 7 E. 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
tlephone: ALgonquin $-8844, Price this issue: 15 
Comte ; $5 a year. Foreign and Canadian $6. Entered 
hed “nd class matter in pest office at East Strouds- 
arg, Pa., May 9, 1950. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Changing 
Aristocracy 





/ 


Take. first. the American super- 
rich as they are pictured here. The 
lovely child, Consuelo, was the great- 
granddaughter of the old Cornelius 
Vanderbilt who organized and dom- 
inated the New York Central Rail- 
way. She was born in the 1870s, 
when the great fortunes were raw 
and new. when the crude and fresh 
dictators of our booming capitalist 
system really had their own way. Her 
mother was a ruthless tyrant—as 
were many of the wives of the bump- 
tious new-rich, The men made the 
money—often enough by the use of 
violence—and the women, without 
the least pretense or concealment. 
used it to purchase social prestige. 

During the days of her sensitive 
childhood, the author of the book 
lived in vast and lavishly furnished 
palaces up on Fifth Avenue and out 
in Newport. The expression “poor 
little rich girl” had not been invent- 
ed, but that is what she was. The 
ruthless mother had outlined a course 
for her and kept her relentlessly to 
it. The girl was told in plain speech 
that she was to have no say in the 
choice of her husband. As soon as 
she showed interest in a boy, he was 
banished from her society. 

By the time the daughter was 
eighteen, the suitable aristocrat had 
been selected. It was the Duke of 
Marlborough. He himself was in love 
with another girl, but he knew the 
rules of the game. Blenheim Palace 
was on the rocks and would have to 
be sold unless he married an Amer- 
ican fortune. So the man voluntarily 
gave up love for money. And the girl 
was told by her mother that she had 


better take the stiff and handsome 
stranger—or else. She never again 
saw the man she loved. She cried all 
night and gave in the next day. That 
is the way marriages were made he- 
tween the aristocrats of the two con- 
tinents a half-century ago. 

And then came the introduction to 
the social ways of upper-class Eng- 
land. The time was the latter part of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. There is one 
amusing story of a reception by this 
imposing monarch. “His Grace,” the 
Duke, obviously thought he had done 
enough for the descendant of the 
mere builder of railways by marry- 
ing her. He felt under no obligation 
to make her life in the great palace 
which her money had saved for him 
either gracious or amusing. He used 
to sit for a quarter of an hour at 
meals without speaking to her. When 
she was introduced to the hundreds 
of proud aristocrats who were now 
related to her, the leaders among 
them would glare at her and chant 
that her main duty was to produce 
a male heir to the dukedom. 

The great people of America are 
represented as crude and brutal but 
energetic and industrious. They fin- 
nanced and supervised the first great 
advances of our industry. The British 
aristocrats, on the contrary, appear 
in this narrative as ridiculously use- 
less and pretentious. 

About half the book deals with the 
author’s life after she left the Duke 
of Marlborough. She later married 
a charming and talented French 
Colonel, Jacques Balsan. From then 
on, living chiefly in France, her life 
was quite exceptionally rich and 
happy. She still met interesting 
people, but now, instead of kings and 
emperors, they were mostly artists 
and intellectuals. And, in another 
way, her existence came full-circle. 
Her first years were spent in the 
frivolous glitter of the aristocrats. 
Her later ones are being devoted to 
good works of many sorts. 


But the book’s important point 
is not that the author has changed. 
but that her world has changed. 
Aristocracy is not what it used to be. 















By Serafino Romualdi 


Latin American Representative, AFL 


Peron's propagandists throughout the hemisphere 


are whipping up anti-U.S. feeling, virtually unchallenged; 


our weakness here can only help Communism 


Anti-Americanism 


HE PeRON PLaN—the Argentine 
dictator’s grand scheme for dom- 
inating Latin America—is being pur- 
sued with such intensity by Argen- 
tine propagandists that there is now 
real cause for concern lest it succeed. 
First item on the Perén agenda is 
the discrediting of the United States 
before the Latin American people, 
and the negation of our influence 
among the several Latin American re- 
publics. Toward this end, Perén has 
propa- 


ganda campaign based on falsehood, 


embarked upon a gigantic 


distortion, hatred, envy and preju- 
dice. This campaign, directed espec- 
ially at the U. S. labor movement, is 
being spearheaded, not unnaturally, 
by the Argentine Confederation of 
Labor with the open support of the 
Argentine Government. 

Peron hopes to gain control over 
Latin America by first taking over 
its labor movement, following the pat- 


in the Americas 


tern he established in Argentina. 
U. S. labor, which has been fighting 
side by side with Latin American 
labor for the principles of free trade 
unionism, is a major obstacle to this 
attempt. 

Argentina’s anti-U. 5. campaign 
has reached a feverish pitch in recent 
Anti-U. 5S. 
pamphlets and books are being cir- 


months. newspapers, 
culated in the hundreds of thousands, 
mainly through the offices of so-called 
labor attachés that Perén has sta- 
tioned in every Latin American coun- 
try. Some of this has boomeranged. 
Only two weeks ago, the Associated 
Press reported from Cuba that Per- 
onista literature in that country has 
aroused the local press and is causing 


concern in Government circles. A few 
days later, the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment announced that it had requested 
the recall of certain Argentine Em- 
bassy officials for “interfering in 
they had been 
caught red-handed in an attempt to 
infiltrate the trade 
propaganda against the U. S. and 
even the Government of Uruguay it- 


local labor matters”; 


unions with 


self. An exposé of these Argentine 
activities has been appearing in the 
press of Brazil, Costa Rica and other 
countries. But, in most cases, there is 
open connivance or utter passivity 0 
the part of the government con- 
cerned, which either does not care, oF 
does not dare, to step in. Most as 
tounding of all, the U. S. Govern 
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ment has not reacted with the re- 
quisite degree of boldness. 

It would be wrong to say that 
Washington is indifferent to Peron’s 
attacks. These, combined with Com- 
munist and neo-fascist propaganda in 
general, have poisoned the minds of 
many Latin Americans and intimidat- 
ed weak officials and legislators to 
such an extent that the State Depart- 
ment has encountered serious difhi- 
culty in negotiating and securing the 
ratification of mutual military-as- 
sistance agreements with various Lat- 
in American governments. Such pacts 
are essential to the implementation of 
the Rio de Janeiro treaty for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere, to 
which all Latin American countries 
have freely subscribed. But the U. S. 
has failed to counteract the campaign 
to sabotage the Rio agreement. 


‘VOICE’ TOO BUSY 


The Voice of America and other 
U. S. information agencies are work- 
ing hard to expose, as they should, 
the crimes being daily committed be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We keep on 
warning the Latin Americans, as we 
should, of the Soviet peril to them. 
And we emphasize, in addition, the 
blessings of U. S. democracy and the 
sacrifices being made by Americans 
to help save the free world. But— 
and here is where official policy is 
lacking—we do nothing to combat 
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the damaging effects of the combined 
Peronist and Communist campaign 
against the United States. On this 
score, the Voice and other informa- 
tion agencies are completely silent, 
consistently ignoring the repeated 
slaps and insults of the anti-Amer- 
icans, and blinding themselves to the 
political and psychological sabotage 
being committed against our pro- 
gram of inter-American friendship 
and defense. Yet this sabotage can be, 
in the long run, as destructive as if 
it were directed at actual military in- 
stallations. 

Three South American countries 
have changed governments in the past 
few months: Chile, Bolivia and 
Ecuador. In each case, men who 
were openly backed by Perén or 
were avowed Per6én admirers, as- 
sumed One change came 
about through armed revolution, the 
other two by the overwhelming vote 
of the electorate; which gives more 
cause for 


power. 


concern—Peronism by 
revolution or by popular “consent”— 
is hard to say. There is no difficulty, 
however, in calculating the net result: 
These new Peronistic regimes will 
scarcely be the wholehearted friends 
and collaborators the U. S. needs in 
this time of exceedingly grave inter- 
national crisis. 

Indeed, it would not be surprising 
if Chile and Bolivia, at least, went 
entirely the way of Argentina and 


U. S. LABOR IS TOP VILLAIN 


Guatemala and joined what would 
amount to an anti-U. S. Latin Amer- 
ican bloc. This has already been 
advocated by a leading supporter of 
Chile’s probable next President, Gen- 
eral Carlos Ibafiez. Under the ruinous 
slogans of “national egotism” and 
“impartial neutrality,” such a bloc 
would give invaluable aid and com- 
fort to the Soviet Union without 
necessarily being pro-Soviet. For the 
Kremlin’s goal is to prevent, by what- 
ever means, as many nations as pos- 
sible from cooperating in defense of 
the free world. 


RESPECT BOLDNESS 


One immediate consequence of the 
U. S. policy of apparent unconcern 
over: Perén’s anti-U. S. drive is that 
the people of Latin America—par- 
ticularly those living in the countries 
bordering Argentina—are beginning 
to think that we are afraid of Peron, 
or that we have no logical answer to 
his slanderous charges. Consequently, 
Latin Americans are leaning more 
and more toward Peron, for in Latin 
America—as in Asia and elsewhere 
—ihe man in the street, as well as 
the Government official, respects bold- 
ness and determination, and all too 
often admires demagogy and brag- 
gadocio. While we do not, of course, 
have to stoop to demagogy or brag- 
gadocio, there is no doubt that a 
firm and courageous presentation of 
our side of the story—a two-fisted, 
no-holds-barred campaign of truth, in 
short—will bring positive results. 

Something of the same approach 
has been practiced by the free labor 
movement of this hemisphere vis-d- 
vis labor’s chief enemy, Communism, 
and the consequence has been a 
noticeable lessening of Communist 
influence. The Kremlin has made no 
gains anywhere south of the Rio 
Grande during the past year, except 
in Guatemala, where it completely 
controls labor and has a powerful 
voice in Government. But it has failed 
to profit from the coup pulled off in 
Cuba last March by Batista, whom 
it has eyed sympathetically; and has 
so far been unsuccessful in its at- 
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ANTI-AMERICANISM consume 


tempt to play a major role in the 
Bolivian regime set up after the 
revolution of last April. 

Communist groups are active in 
the unions of Peru, but unless they 
obtain Government support—as they 
did following the 1948 coup—they 
will fail in their bid to capture the 
Confederation of Labor at its reor- 
ganization meeting early in 1953. 
(One hopes that the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment will observe its repeated 
pledges to keep hands off the trade 
unions, which will give free labor an 
opportunity to kill off Communist in- 
fluence altogether.) And the Commu- 
nists are destined to take a licking, 
too, in Venezuela, where the freedom 
bell will ring again despite years of 
terror, violence and every conceivable 
form of persecution by the military 
dictatorship. 

In key Brazil, whose economic and 
industrial possibilities loom so large 
in the future of South America, the 
Communists have been relegated to 
a minor position. And Communist 
prospects in other countries also 
seem dim—witness Moscow’s disma. 
showing in the Mexican. Ecuadorian 
and Chilean elections. 

But if the Communists are making 
no progress, or are losing ground, 
wherever they function openly as 
Communists, they have by no means 
failed in their efforts to infiltrate and 
influence the various nationalist and 
neo-fascist movements that are 
sweeping Latin America. Here, the 
Communists are meeting with some 
success in turning those movements 
against the United States and, in 
particular, against the free trade 
unions affiliated with the ICFTU and 
its regional body. IROW. For this 
reason, not incidentally, the Commu- 
nists have abandoned all pretense at 
opposing Peronism. 

Political factors are by no means 
exclusively responsible for the growth 
of Latin American nationalism. but 
are crossed in many ways by eco- 
nomic factors. In Chile, for example, 
the defeat of the democratic Videla 
government stemmed basically from 
the appalling inflation which had re- 


duced living standards to intolerably 
low levels. Although for five years 
Chile had received considerable U. S. 
aid, which enabled it to build such 
things as modern electric power 
plants, and revenues from U. S.- 
owned copper mines had increased to 
the point where they accounted for 
50 per cent of the national budget, 
these acts of good never benefited the 
working man. In fact, he was much 
worse off than before. When I visited 
Chile last July and August at the 
invitation of the Copper Minework- 
ers Confederation, the main topic of 
of the 


people against the government in 


discussion was the revolt 
power and, generally speaking, also 
traditional _ political 
parties of all shades. One sensed a 


against the 


widespread reaction resembling the 
political nihilism typical of Italy and 
Germany preceding the rise of Fas- 
cism and Nazism. On this popular re- 
sentment, a former dictator rode 
back into power. 

Not much different was the situa- 
tion in Ecuador prior to its election, 
and in Bolivia before its revolution. 

The lesson to be learned from these 
experiences is that when a democratic 
regime does not provide the people 
with a higher standard of living, it 
loses their support and is inevitably 


slated for the scrap heap. 
ECONOMIC REASONS 


Another underlying cause of ram- 
pant Latin American nationalism is 
the general belief that nationalization 
of mineral resources, in which the 
continent abounds, will solve all eco- 
nomic problems. These resources are 
now being exploited by foreign, 
mostly American, capital. There is 
serious doubt whether, in the present 
stage of Latin America’s technical 
development, nationalization would 
prove successful. But those who ad- 
vocate nationalization are unlikely to 
admit the possibility of failure; they 
consider it a right and a national 
duty to recover the mineral wealth 
now in foreign hands, and to experi- 
ment with nationalization. 

It would be wrong for the U. S. to 


oppose the unquestionable right of 
Latin Americans to nationalize their 
resources, if that is what they want. 
This attitude would be proper re- 
gardless of one’s conviction that na- 
tionalization cannot bring higher 
productivity, efficient management, 
technological progress and expanded 
Latin America. More. 
over, active opposition would only 
identify us in Latin American eyes 
with private interests that are often 
predatory. Nothing could be more 
disastrous to our foreign policy in 
the hemisphere than such opposition, 
especially since there is an irresist- 
ible trend to some form of nation- 
alization and it would be more sen- 
sible to recognize its existence. 

In Guatemala. recently, the atti- 
tude of non-interference with nation- 
alization proved its validity. The 
of Guatemala some 


markets to 


Government 
months ago enacted an agrarian-re 
form law that was long overdue. The 
law—which ultimately will distribute 
land among thousands of landless 
peasants and will thus create a solid 
foundation for a democratic society 
—was supported, for opportunistic 
reasons, by the Communists. Certain 
diehard reactionaries in Guatemala 
and abroad thought that this Com- 
munist support provided reason 
enough for opposing the law. Hap- 
pily, the U. S. Government main- 
tained a hands-off attitude, while the 
free labor movement in Latin Amer- 
ica expressed a friendly interest, with 
the result that, at least, we have 
made no new enemies in Guatemala. 

The brief report on Latin Amer- 
ican conditions made here suggests 
that the time has come for the U. S. 
to review its diplomatic, political and 
economic approach to the countries 
south of us. We in the American 
Federation of Labor have done well 
to apply the formula in U. S. affairs: 
“Reward our friends, punish our 
enemies.” Perhaps a similar formula 
ought to be tried in our Latin Ame 
ican relations. In time. I am certai?, 
it will bring satisfactory results i 
the field of inter-American under 
standing and friendship. 
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By Daniel Seligman 


Problems of Rodneyism, 
‘Lapta’ and ‘Smena’ 


4M ONE of that slowly vanishing 
| tribe, the Daily Worker readers. 
There are only 10.000 of us left now, 
despite the 
drives in which. to judge from the 


periodic subscription 
printed accounts. new readers pour 
down on the business office like hail- 
stones in a summer storm. If I were 
running the paper. | would solve the 
circulation problem by giving a much 
heavier play to Lester Rodney’s 
sports column. Rodney is known to 
diligent readers of the working-class 
press as the best writer on the Daily 


Worker. 


theoretician and. despite his deadline 


certainly the outstanding 
difficulties, which leave him still talk- 
ing about Monday's ballgame in 
Wednesday's paper. the only capable 
reporter on the staff. Over the years. 
he has seldom recanted for telling the 
truth, and in recent months he has 
given several startling signs of self- 
assertiveness. 

The first time I noticed anything 
remarkable about this man was when 
he picked an all-time all-star baseball 
team this year. Not only did Rodney 
pick Bill Dickey. a Southern white 
man, over Roy Campanella, a Negro. 
to be his catcher. but he went out 
of his way to defend his selection 
with the Bukharinite argument that 
Dickey had a better lifetime batting 
average. At the time. | convinced my- 
lf that party discipline may not. 
after all. have been violated: there 
was always the chance that a new 
line, a right-wing 8th Period, was 
coming into being. However. the 8th 
Period never materialized—or if it 
did it totally escaped me. And this as- 
tounding exhibition of white chauvin- 
ism went 
plained, 


unpunished and unex- 


Rodney’s next escapade involved 
the justly celebrated Selsam letter. 
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It may be recalled, though by whom 
I am unsure, that several months ago 
Howard Selsam, the chief philos- 
ophical ornament of the Jefferson 
School, issued an opinion that the 
game of baseball was being corrupted 
that a 
who is called safe by an umpire. but 


by capitalism: ballplayer 
who knows that he is really out. wil! 
never tell this to the umpire because 
the competitive ethics of capitalism 
encourage such turpitude. A furor 
ensued in the sports column of the 
Daily Worker. Rodney not only pooh- 
poohed the whole affair, he even took 
a few digs at Selsam for not enjoying 
baseball as a man should. 

The most amazing demonstration 
took place only a few days ago. This 
episode began to take shape when the 
Soviet magazine Smena claimed that 
baseball was merely a corruption of 
a much older Russian game called 
Frankly, I thought Rodney 
would steer clear of this one, as he 
had of the Monte Irvin imbroglio a 
year ago. At that time. Irvin, the left- 
fielder on the Giants, ran for state 
office in New Jersey and was defeat- 
ed. The Soviet press thereupon pro- 
claimed that he had lost because he 
was a Negro. At which point Irvin 
said, “Those crazy Reds! Don’t they 
know that the guy who beat me was 
a Negro, too?” 

However. Rodney did not keep 
silent about the Smena article. In- 
stead, he took the most horrifying 
action I have ever witnessd in years 
of reading the Daily Worker: He ad- 
mitted that the Soviet article might 
be wrong! His admission came in two 
instalments. The day after the Times 
carried the Smena article on its front 
page, Rodney said: “/f—and we em- 
phasize the word ‘if’ from long exper. 
ience with the press’s versions of Sov- 


lapta. 





iet discussions on practically every- 
thing—if a Soviet writer in his an- 
alysis of the commercial structure of 
baseball went off base on the forms 
the very real brutality of commercial- 
ism actually takes, well, here is what 
we have to suggest for now.” Still 
living after this arthritic sentence. 
Rodney went on to suggest, in effect, 
that we repeal the McCarran Act. I 
never did figure out what that had 
to do with the subject because, just 
at that moment, my eye was caught 
by a headline on the same page which 
read, “Baroness Redbaits to Excuse 
Her Shoplifting.” and I temporarily 
forgot about Rodney.” 

Two days later, however, there 
was no forgetting him. For on that 
day. in his sports column, he specifi- 
cally referred to “a mistaken phrase 
in a Soviet magazine’s article on 
baseball. . . .” This, plainly, was it. 
Rodney, a member of the CPUSA, 
was asseverating in a Communist 
newspaper that the Soviet state was 
“mistaken”! 
days passed, it became clear that no 
recantation was going to result from 
this outrage. 

It is for all this, and a great deal 
more. that so many Daily Worker 


Furthermore. as_ the 


readers have come to wonder about 
Lester Rodney. I think New LEADER 
readers should know about Rodney 
and his work, too. and also about a 
contingent situation involving the 
New York Post. It seems that a year 
and a half ago Jimmy Cannon, a 
sports writer on that paper, set out to 
satirize the Russian claims on inven- 
tions. To put their claims in as ri- 
diculous a light as possible, Cannon 
wrote an imaginary article, purport- 
ing to be from the Soviet press, in 
which he had the Stalinists claiming 
the invention of baseball. There is, I 
think, a certain’ exquisite irony in 
the fact that the Russians have now 
actually made up this claim. Un- 
fortunately, Cannon is in no position 
to bring the subject up. In his own 
ideological confusion, he had them, 
in his satirical column, attributing 
the invention of baseball to Leon 


Trotsky. 
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By Anthony Netboy 


FOREST RESOURCES 


Private woodmen are refusing to spare the nation’s trees and a timber crisis looms 





THREE TREES ARE BEING CUT FOR EVERY TWO PLANTED 


Fe PEOPLE realize it, but a na- 
tion’s standard of living is in 
direct proportion to the amount of 
wood it uses. We use wood for our 
homes, for the pulp in our newsprint, 
wrapping paper and cartons, bags, 
AnTHONY NETBOY, journalist and ex- 
pert on conservation problems, is 
co-author of Water, Land and People. 


for the rayon in our clothes, for 
photo film and a thousand other 
products. America’s consumption of 
wood products is more than three 
times the world’s average. Despite 
the wonderful development of plastics 
and other synthetic materials, we will 
always need a lot of wood if we wish 
to maintain our high living standards. 

Yet our wood supply has been de- 


clining for many decades, and there 
is no evidence that the sad trend has 
been arrested. 

What is now the United States was 
once endowed with a forest wealth 
that is almost beyond imagining. 
Forests covered nearly a billion acres, 
stretching in almost unbroken stands 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Great Plains, and over large areas a 
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the higher elevations of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Coast re- 
gion. 

The forests helped build our great 
cities, formed the basis of vast in- 
dustries, and yielded huge fortunes. 
But our timber supplies were used in 
a spendthrift manner. Much was 
burned or wasted by the pioneers. 
Lumber raped 
states, leaving little for future gen- 


companies entire 


erations. 

Where are we now? After World 
War II, the U. S. Forest Service 
made a thorough reappraisal of our 
forest situation. The heavy inroads 
into our forest capital by the war 
and the unprecedented postwar de- 
mand indicated “that we are head- 
ing for a period of tighter supply of 
some of our needed forest products.” 
Since this generation is already pay- 
ing heavily for the misuse of timber 
resources by previous generations, 
the outlook is dismal. For example, 


because the big, straight, thick- 
stemmed trees that make high-grade 
lumber are getting continually 


scarcer, lumber prices are now three 
times what they were ten years ago. 
The scarcity of pulpwood in the 
United States is responsible for the 
hold-up prices Canadian and other 
foreign producers are charging for 
newsprint—the main reason why 
your newspaper now costs 4 to 10 
cents instead of 2 or 3 cents before 
the war. 

Statistics are always enlightening 
when you talk about forests, and the 
key figures are the relations of 
“drain” and “growth.” In 1944-45, 
when the last reappraisal was made, 
the annual drain of saw-timber— 
that is, trees large enough to be 
sawed into lumber—was 50 per cent 
greater than the annual growth. 
About 90 per cent of the drain is 
“timber cut for use,” the rest losses 
from fire, insects, diseases and other 
causes. 

Our wonderful virgin forests are 
now but a memory, except in the 
Northwest. The stands still remain- 
ing on the 460 million acres of com- 
mercial forest land are not producing 
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as much wood as they could. In fact, 
the Forest Service says in its 1951 
Annual Report that “the annual saw- 
timber growth on this land is only 
about half of what it could and 
should be.” You can see the evidence 
for this as you travel across the 
United States, especially east of the 
Mississippi. Northern Wisconsin, for 
example, which was once endowed 
with magnificent forests of white 
pine, is now a panorama of cutover 
land, mile upon mile of scrubby 
growth. A few big lumber companies 
have bought some of this land and 
are trying to bring back the forests 
through what they call “tree farming,” 
but it is long, uphill work. It may be 
several decades before the maimed 
forests come back with saw-timber 
trees. In Pennsylvania, there is the 
same story, and in the southern yel- 
low-pine forests the emptiness that 
stares you in the face is maddening 
when you think that a hundred years 
ago this region was stocked with 
thick, parklike stands of longleaf and 
shortleaf, lobblolly and various other 
species. 


END IN SIGHT 


Even in the northwest and in Cali- 
fornia, the end of the virgin timber 
on private land is in sight. On public 
lands such as the national forests, the 
timber is being husbanded; cutting 
is on a selective basis, with only the 
diseased, overmature or slow-grow- 
ing trees taken out. On private lands, 
the ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir, red- 
wood and cther species in high de- 
mand are being cut rapidly. Gigantic 
mills Oregon and 
Washington must be kept in opera- 
tion, heavy investments in lumber 


in California, 


plants must yield dividends—so the 
woods are cut mercilessly, and the 
great trees go down like ninepins, 
millions every day. 

A few large companies have seen 
the results of their past policies and 
are mending their ways. They are 
putting some of their land in tree 
farms, and trying to work out a 
policy whereby they can have a per- 
petual crop of timber, much like a 





vintner who nurses his vines for con- 
tinual production. But the acreage in 
tree farms is only a minute fraction 
of all the forest land in private 
ownership. And foresters tell me that 
some of the companies hipped on the 
idea that tree-farms will assure them 
of a perpetual supply are not sure 
that they know how to manage them. 
Growing Douglas-fir or ponderosa 
pine or other softwood species is not 
as simple as growing grapes. Forestry 
is a complicated science, and despite 
much good research in the past fifty 
years, all the answers have not been 
found. 

So, the answer-s that somehow the 
nation has got to realize our forest 





INTERIOR SECRETARY CHAPMAN 


predicament and take steps to stop 
the vanishing woodpile. Unfortu- 
nately, the public is either ignorant 
or confused on this issue. The aver- 
age person knows nothing about it. 
He takes for granted the fact that 
America is supremely endowed with 
forests and that there will be enough 
wood for all purposes forever. He 
gripes when he has to pay 10 cents 
for his daily paper—and 20 cents 
for his thick Sunday edition—but 
he hasn’t the faintest idea that the 
shortage of pulpwood is responsible 
for the high price of newsprint. Nor 
does he know that the new house he 
wants to build is so expensive partly 
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FORESTS oo... 


because lumber prices are now at an 
all-time high—again due to the van- 
ishing woodpile in the forests. 

The lumber industry is continually 
feeding the public with complacent 
facts. trying desperately to hide the 
truth that America’s softwood forest 
resources are giving out because pri- 
vate enterprise is using them up with 
little or no restraint. The U. S. Forest 
Service, the agency that issue. un- 
biased facts about the forest situa- 
tion, is a still small voice. Its authen- 
ticated facts are continually distorted 
by the lumbermen and its propaganda 
on behalf of the people is met with 
a counterbarrage—many times more 
powerful—on behalf of private prof- 
it-seekers. Here. obviously, private 
gain is, in the long run, inimical to 
the public welfare. 


COMMISSION PROPOSALS 


That the depletion of our forest re- 
sources is a matter of concern not 
only to industry, but to Government 
and all who worry about America’s 
future power and prestige, was made 
evident a few weeks ago in the re- 
port of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission. 

After citing the facts given above, 
the Commission recommended an ac- 
tion program embodying the follow- 
ing planks: (1) more comprehensive 
and coordinated research and control 
measures against forest pests and dis- 
eases; (2) intensifying all other 
forest research efforts with emphasis 
on woodland management and wood 
use: (3) establishing forest credit 
and insurance systems: (4) a lighter 
tax burden on owners of forests: (5) 
building more tap roads to gain 
access to Federal timberlands in the 
West; and (6) more activity in re- 
Federal 
forest lands. These are all important 
recommendations. But they’re not 
new. Federal agencies have been try- 
ing for years to obtain the funds 
from Congress to put them into effect. 
but without success. 


planting and _ restocking 


Yet, there is still time to save our 
wood supply, to maintain our present 
drain and push up the growth factor. 


The means most generally advocated 
by foresters is Government regula- 
tion. This means that society must 
somehow put the forest users on 
trust and notify them that their ac- 
tions are to be regulated in the pub- 
lic interest. In concrete terms, the 
owner of a piece of forest land must 
no longer be allowed to do as he 
pleases with it—to rape it. maim it. 
denude it, burn it, or destroy its 
wood-growing capabilities. 

Twenty-five years ago. the very 
word “regulation” made lumbermen 
see red. Now the term no longer is 
offensive even to the vested interests. 
Their spokesmen, such as the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Forest Industries Coun- 
cil, the Society of American Forest- 
ers. the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the CIO, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. and other groups 
all agree that some kind of regula- 
tion is needed. 

The hitch is that industry wants 
one kind of regulation, conservation- 
ists—as represented by the U. S. 
Forest Service—another. Industry 
wants regulation to be determined 
and handled by the states. The con- 
servationists call for Federal super- 
vision of state regulation. 


HOW STATE LAWS WORK 


This is a crucial difference. Take 
state regulation as it operates at the 
present time: About 15 states have 
passed what are called “forest prac- 
tices” acts. California’s, which is 
typical and probably one of the best. 
forbids cutting trees of under 20 in- 
ches in diameter. This is fair enough. 
If cutting were confined to trees 
above that size, there would be a de- 
cent prospect of getting enough wood 
out of the forests for future genera- 
tions. But, unfortunately, the statute 
has a joker. It says that. after a man 
has cut off all the trees on his tract 
of 20 inches or better, he can come 
back and cut up to 50 per cent of the 
remaining stand for poles and piling. 

I had occasion to see how the Cali- 
fornia law works on a recent visit 
to the wonderful Sierra mountains. 


still heavily stocked with timber. 
most of it virgin growth. Side by 
side were tracts of Government land 
(national forest) and tracts of pri- 
vate land. Time and again. | saw 
what the wood-choppers have been 
doing under the state forest-practices 
law. They take out the bigger trees 
one year, then come back in two or 
three years to take out the pole-sized 
pines or Douglas-firs. When they get 
through, the forest looks pretty 
anemic; even the layman can see 
that murder has been committed in 
the woods. By contrast. the Federal 
Government allows loggers to take 
out only the mature, diseased or 
slow-growing trees. It doesn’t set a 
diameter limit, and it doesn’t allow 
pole trees to be cut. Its stands are 
so worked that another cut can be 
made in 20 years. another in 40 
years, and so on. A perpetual supply 
is assured, 

Most of the state forest-practices 
acts leave much to be desired. In 
some states, hardly any attention is 
being paid to them: cutting is un- 
restricted despite the law. No state 
has an adequate law on its books. 

But industry wants state regula- 
tion or none at all. It knows that state 
regulation is always weaker than Fed- 
eral regulation—whether it concerns 
tree cutting, gas and electric rates. 
railroad rates. issuance of corpora- 
tion charters. or what have you. 
Uncle Sam is a tougher taskmaster. 
as a rule, than state regulatory com- 
missions—state regulatory bodies 
can be reached politically: Federal 
commissions are not easy to manipu- 
late. 

At the present time. the political 
climate is not favorable for the pass- 
age of any kind of Federal forest 
regulation. Bills of this nature have 
been thrown into the Congressional 
hopper for years—and stayed there. 
We will have to wait for a greater 
emergency—or a more enlightened 
administration. Meanwhile. we will 
be eating up our forest capital much 
faster than it is being replenished 

. to the great detriment of our 
children and our children’s children. 
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V 
By Victor Schiff 


New Leader Correspondent 


Italy's New 


Democratic Alliance 


ent heat have done Italian poli- 
tics some good: When the capital is 
deserted by nearly every member of 
when the few 


N EARLY TWO MONTHS of persist- 


Parliament, and 
journalists still on duty don’t care 
to visit empty cloakrooms, mischief- 
making is at a minimum. No meet- 
ings, no speeches, no intrigues. 

But during the lull, the issues 
to be fought out in the spring gen- 
eral election have been shaping up. 
It can now be taken for granted that 
an agreement will be reached between 
the dominant Christian Democrats 
and the minor democratic parties on 
an electoral reform proposal that will 
amend proportional representation in 
such a way as to insure a working 
majority against the combined oppos- 
ition of Communists and Fascists. 

The technical details remain to be 
worked out, however. The chief ob- 
jection is that the proposed law might 
become a means of giving the Chris- 
tian Democrats a majority at the 
expense of their smaller allies, and 
perhaps make their aid unnecessary 
in the future. But this problem will 
somehow be met. 

Before the summer, a democratic 
alliance appeared remote. At that 
time, there was a good deal of fenc- 
ing between the parties whose ap. 
proval was a prerequisite for push- 
ing through the reform: the Christian 
Democrats and Romita Socialists. 
Some Christian Democrats contended 
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that the new reform would benefit 
the minor parties, and their support 
was not worth it. Why not simply 
return to the pre-1914 system of one- 
man constituencies which would give 
the CDP a big majority on its own? 
Giuseppe Romita’s Socialists, on the 
other hand, were slow to make up 
their minds. Had not the party’s 
Bologna conference last January 
committed them to defend propor- 
tional representation and to fight’ the 
next elections free from all alliances? 
Wouldn’t a reversal of this line cause 
a new party crisis and perhaps a new 
split? Wouldn’t it kill any last chance 
of weaning away Nenni, or his fol- 
lowers, from Moscow? 

Fortunately, as I have reported 
above, the summer has _ permitted 
common sense to prevail. Responsible 
Christian Democrats have dropped 
the idea of one-man constituencies. 
And, meanwhile, Nenni’s journey to 
Moscow to receive a Stalin “peace” 
prize—accompanied by cash—and 
his return to Italy a complete Soviet 
convert, have apparently destroyed 
whatever illusions Romita has cher- 
ished about a reconciliation. 

None other than Premier de Gas- 
peri cleared the way for a democratic 
electoral coalition. At his summer 
retreat in his native Trento, he made 
a long-awaited speech reaffirming the 
need to establish again the alliance 
that won the 1948 election, and de- 
nounced those Christian Democrats 





DE GASPERI: A PROBLEM OF RULES 


who wanted to work without the 
minor parties. He again rejected 
any thought of compromise with the 
extreme-right Monarchists or neo- 
Fascists, and scornfully rejected a 
phony Nenni offer designed to put 
Italy in the neutralist camp. 

Before the 
cemented, there must be agreement 
on two things: (1) domestic and 
foreign issues; (2) the details of 
electoral reform. The two are in- 
terrelated, for if, under the new 
law, several parties are to combine in 
order to secure the additional seats 
to be allotted the majority as a bonus. 


alliance can be 


there will first have to be agreement 
upon a broad short-term program at 
least until the election, if not also 
for a while after. 

To achieve that purpose, de Gas- 
peri conferred, separately, with the 
leaders of the three minor parties: 
Romita of the Socialists, Villabruna 
of the Liberals, and Oronzo Reale of 
the Republicans. The talks were sup- 
posed to be confidential, insofar as 
that is possible in Italy, but it can be 
revealed that Villabruna posed no 
special problems and Reale was even 
more tractable (his party has stuck 
with the CDP consistently). But 
Romita was, and is, another matter. 

Elected Secretary-General by a 
tentative coalition of the left factions 
in his party—which polled a sur- 
prise majority of less than 51 per 
cent at the ill-starred Bologna con- 
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ITALY CONTINUED 


ference—Romita is plagued by a 
three-way conflict between his better 
political judgment, his dependence 
upon the dominant and doctrinaire 
left wing on the party executive, and 
his personal dream of reconciliation 
with the Nennists. The summer has 
brought him slowly and reluctantly to 
the idea that the party will have no 
future if it isolates itself in the elec- 
tions, and so he went, in defiance of 
his extremist friends, to see de Gas- 
peri. He returned apparently almost 
converted to the necessity for “modi- 
fying” proportional representation. 

Now, however, Romita faces a 
storm within the party. The left wing. 
needled by the Nennists and Com- 
munists, is mobilizing for the 
party's Genoa conference against 
Romita’s “betrayal” of the Bologna 
decisions and for a policy of complete 
independence in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. Supporters of the Bologna line. 
who include one-third of the Socialist 
MPs, have been holding factional 
conferences in various parts of Italy 
(much to the delight of the pro- 
But they can’t be 
criticized too much, because they 


Soviet press). 


are only following the bad example 
of the right wing, which had organ- 
ized to reverse the Bologna stand. 

leader 
Palmiro Togliatti are, of course, 


Nenni and Communist 
waging a bitter campaign against 


the electoral reform as _ planned 


“political robbery.” Togliatti has 
called Premier de Gasperi the “mas- 
ter thief” who is undermining democ- 
racy's foundation—the equal value 
of every ballot—so that fewer votes 
will be required to elect a Christian 
Democrat than a Communist. As the 
journalist Sigfrid Ciccotti has drily 
commented on these antics, voting 
equality has been established only 
behind the Iron Curtain, where each 
vote is equal to nothing. 

More devastating is the answer of 
the young Undersecretary of State 
for Information, Giorgio Tupini, in 
the CDP’s I] Popolo. He discovered 
in Nenni’s paper, Avanti, for April 
25, 1945 (when Nenni was still some- 
what independent of the Stalinists) , 
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the following piece by Nenni him- 


self: 


“It doesn’t seem to us that pro- 
portional representation deserves 
such praise. On the contrary, we 
would say that the most democra- 
tic electoral system is that which 
enables the majority to govern. 
Now, pure proportional represen- 
tation without a bonus of seats for 
the majority, and especially in 
a country with so many parties as 
ours, has precisely the disadvant- 
age of permitting nobody to gov- 
ern, either on the Left or on the 
Right, and thus of handing over the 
fate of the Government to forces, 
or small groups, of the Center. 
That’s what happened in Italy in 
1919 and 1921. and so it hap- 
pened in many other countries. 
Generally speaking, it must also 
be said that proportional repre- 
sentation is, by its very nature, 
essentially conservative, and that 
it puts the brakes on the political 
process instead of accelerating it. 
What is really democratic is to 
apply the system of proportional 
representation to the minority. 
But the majority must be able to 
rule. Otherwise, it means drifting 
towards chaos, adventurism and 
dictatorship.” 


Although — the 
doing their best to encourage a revolt 


Communists are 


among the Socialist left-wingers, com- 
mon sense will prevail at Genoa: 
Apart from the defection here or 
there of an MP whose fellow-travel- 
ing record may lead him to seek Stal- 
inist support, a split is unlikely. 
The Genoa conference will be 
faced, however. with this problem: 
Will the broad political agreement 
on which electoral reform is pre- 
dicated also entail the return of 
the minor parties to the Government? 
De Gasperi has indicated that he 
would welcome their return, but does 
not deem this essential prior to the 
election. The Republicans, who are 
still in the Cabinet, also favor the 
immediate and complete reconstruc- 
tion of the old coalition. The liberals, 
although not unanimous on that 
point, would probably not object. But 
the Socialists are, as usual, divided. 
Their right wing regards it as only 
logical to follow all the implications 


of a genuine alliance before the cam- 
paign begins, and feels it would be 
beneficial to the party. But Romita, 
whatever his personal inclinations, 
is opposed. He will have a hard 
enough time, as it is, to contain the 
opposition of his own party fol- 
lowers to electoral reform; he will 
have to eat so many of his own 
former statements on the issue that 
it would be asking too much to ex- 
pect him also to favor, just now, 
rejoining the Government. Saragat, 
too, takes the Romita position, on 
the ground that party unity must not 
be strained but strengthened before 
the election. 

Objectively speaking, there is a 
strong argument against organizing 
a top-to-bottom coalition at the 
moment. Between this fall and next 
spring, there will be little time to 
initiate any new, big popular re- 
form, economic or social, which 
might appeal. Apart 
from the budget and a number of 
bills the Government has promised 
to put through this legislature to 
implement certain clauses in the Con- 


have mass 


stitution, passage of the new electoral 
law is likely to be a protracted affair, 
especially since the opposition will 
do everything in its power—through 
filibustering and other obstructionist 
maneuvers—to delay it. A reorgan- 
ized Government containing the So- 
cialists would therefore hardly be 
able to boast of any great achieve- 
ments between now and election day. 
And the Socialists would be unable 
to make any legitimate criticism of 
the Government’s economic and so- 
cial record, which, from their view- 
point, is not good. 

Premier de Gasperi has said that, 
if the minor parties wish to return 
to the Cabinet before the election, 
as he would like them to do, they 
had better act immediately—by 
which he evidently means, after the 
Genoa meeting. But it looks as if 
Genoa will not, and cannot, go be- 
yond repairing the damage done at 
Bologna nine months ago. It is 
always easier to smash crockery than 
to put together the broken pieces. 
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By Bogdan Raditsa 


CARLO SFORZA: 


Champion of Freedom 


A Yugoslav mourns the great Italian statesman 


ouNT CARLO Srorza is dead. 
Tous eternally young old man, 
once shunned in many Western Euro- 
pean capitals for his championship of 
a united Europe and his unflinching 
opposition to Mussolini, lived long 
enough to see his dream of unity be- 
come a near-reality and his homeland 
rid of the scourge of Fascism. 
Sforza’s ambition was to make the 
world understand a little-known Italy 
—the Italy of Mazzini, rather than 
that of the House of Savoy. He 
wanted to see his country live in 
peace and prosperity with the new 
states which arose in Southeastern 
and Central Europe after the collapse 
of the great Continental empires in 
1918. When Italy became, instead, 
the standard-bearer of 
hatred and imperialist conquest, his 


nationalist 


position became impossible. 

Sforza could have taken the collab- 
orationist road followed by most of 
his diplomatic colleagues and the 
majority of the aristocratic class. 
However, his courage and integrity 
prompted him to break with Musso- 
lini immediately after the March on 
Rome. For Sforza, that meant not 
only separation from his social class 
but repudiation of the wild dreams 
of a resurrected Roman Empire with 
which Mussolini was indoctrinating 
the nation’s rising generation. 

[ know that many of my Yugoslav 
friends will not agree with my esti- 
mate of Count Sforza. Yet, the fact 
that Italian nationalists could hate 
him every bit as much as Yugoslav 





Bocpan Raprtsa contributes to Com- 
mentary and the American Mercury. 
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nationalists is the ultimate tribute 
to his disinterested belief in a united 
Though the Treaty of 


Rapallo, his major achievement, was 


Europe. 


not considered a diplomatic success 
by the Yugoslavs because they had 
to sacrifice several hundred thousand 
of their countrymen to Mussolini’s 
Fascism, it might have been a turn- 
ing point in Italo-Yugoslav relations 
had not Italy succumbed to the black- 
shirts. 

I met Sforza while he was in exile. 
In long talks in Paris, Brussels, 
Geneva and New York, I was im- 
pressed with the sincerity of his con- 
viction that Italy should work to- 
gether with the new nations, par- 
ticularly the Slavs. He was a man 
who considered so-called Realpolitik 
not only morally repugnant but also 
naive, because ultimately it did not 
pay. Not only Italy, he felt, but those 
European governments which sup- 
ported Mussolini, would pay for Fas- 
cism in the end. It was because of 
this that Winston Churchill never un- 
derstood Sforza; Churchill always 
had a sneaking admiration for dic- 
tators like Mussolini or Tito, and 
would have forgiven the Duce every- 
thing if the latter had joined the 
Allies in the war against Hitler. 

In exile, having lost all his prop- 
erty, Sforza was forced to support 
himself by writing and _ lecturing. 
Though he did not enjoy writing and 
considered it no substitute for politi- 
cal action, he has left behind a long 
list of books and articles. These were 
not diplomatic memoirs of the con- 
ventional type; rather, they had the 
flavor of the old Florentine political 


and diplomatic prose of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini, in which ideas pre- 
dominated. 

Sforza saw that, from the Balkans 
to China, the world to which he be- 
longed was dying; and he realized 
that the aristocratic class and the 
monarchial system were doomed. Al- 
though he knew that a period of dic- 
tatorship would precede the advent of 
universal democracy and republican- 
ism, he was not prepared for the tre- 
mendous upsurge of totalitarianism, 
with its annihilation of the individ- 
ual. His essential belief in man’s good- 
ness and the inevitable triumph of 
freedom made him always optimistic 
for the future. This faith, which is 
so brilliantly expressed in all his 
writings, may well prove the chief 
legacy of contemporary Italian politi- 
cal literature. 

Although many of the Italian ex- 
iles died without returning home, 
Sforza lived to see Italy free again 
and to resume his work. Premier de 
Gasperi paid him the gracious tribute 
of appointing him Foreign Minister, 
even though he did not have a 
political party behind him. When he 
assumed office, the vision of Euro- 
pean unity which Sforza had always 
cherished had become the will of 
the free peoples of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Having lived in the United States 
during the war, he appreciated the 
role that this country had to play in 
defending Europe against ascendant 
totalitarianism, and fought for the 
closest possible association between 
the Old World and America. 

The greatest and most moving les- 
son which Sforza has left the world 
is implicit in his life. When he saw 
that the class into which he had been 
born was betraying its soul in order 
to save its body, he deserted it to 
fight for his ideals against the forces 
of economic and political privilege. 
Through his personal sacrifice for 
the sake of principle, he not only 
helped Italy to regain its place in the 
family of free nations but lent new 
impetus to the idea of submerging 
Europe’s age-old national rivalries in 
a single political framework. 
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By Norman Thomas 


The 


DOUGLAS 


Democrats 


and 


Party 


BRICKER 


F AMERICA’S MANY needs for improvement in her 
i Ba for making democracy effective, none is 
so important as to achieve a genuinely responsible party 
government. We have nothing of the sort today—witness 
the record of two nominally Democratic Congresses in 
the light of the Democratic platform of 1948 and Tru- 
man’s definite pledges. 

All my political life, I have believed that to achieve this 
responsibility required first of all a realignment of 
parties. I have been well aware that, under our Constitu- 
tion and our customs, we were a two-party country. I 
have never been interested in third parties except as a 
necessary step to a realignment in which the third party 
would become a second or a first party. 

It is by now a commonplace to say that, for a great 
many years, the Republican and Democratic parties have 
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Realignme Ie 


not been truly national bodies but federations of 48 
state parties; that they have not been parties held to- 
gether by basic principle but rather coalitions united by 
desire for office. It has become somewhat fashionable to 
argue that it is fortunate for us Americans that we make 
our coalitions in major political parties rather than wait 
to make alliances of small parties in order to organize 
insecure governments as in France. The contention con- 
tains some truth. I do not believe that, under American 
conditions, it is wise to seek a mass party held together 
by the degree of discipline to which the American So- 
cialist party has been accustomed. When we American 
Socialists, as far back as 1922, accepted the principle of a 
farmer-labor party, we admitted this fact. In the 1924 
coalition supporting Robert LaFollette for President (8 
coalition in which the brilliant Socialist, Morris Hillquit, 
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was a prime mover), we Socialists accepted a platform 
far less socialistic than the present Democratic document. 
I eagerly went along with this effort to achieve a farmer- 
labor party and deplored its failure. 

But to admit that American mass parties cannot and 
should not be held together by dogmatic creeds is by 
no means to deny the importance of a basic principle and 
point of view as the condition of party unity for effective 
and responsible action. Today, both the Republican and 
Democratic parties are coalitions, held together primarily 
by desire for office. Eisenhower was nominated by a Re- 
publican convention a majority of whose delegates would 
have preferred Taft, simply because Dr. Gallup convinced 
them that Eisenhower, but not Taft, could win the elec- 
tion. Republican and Democratic candidates, if elected to 
high office, feel little or no compulsion to carry out the 
platforms which their respective parties have adopted. 
There is no such thing as genuine party responsibility. 
In most campaigns since 1876, there has been little or 
no difference in principle between the major parties. 
Wasn’t it James Bryce who, back in the Nineties, com- 
pared them to two glass bottles of similar design with 
different labels, and both empty? 


A SECOND PARTY, NOT A THIRD 


Ever since World War I, I have acted in the belief that 
the way to end this situation was to bring into being a 
mass party, democratic socialist in principle and direc- 
tion, if not in name. The task as I saw it required, first 
of all, education in democratic socialism. Next, it re- 
quired a political realignment. With the possible excep- 
tion of a few months in 1932, I never believed that this 
realignment could be achieved by the growth of our So- 
cialist party like an oak from an acorn. What I hoped for 
our party was that it might serve as a catalytic agent, a 
nucleus, a spear point—choose your own figure of 
speech—for the growth of a mass party. For many years, 
I have thought that the nearest model for what we wanted 
was the Canadian Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion. I believed that a desirable party must be peculiarly 
responsible to the interests of workers with hand and 
brain, but I have long been convinced that the functions 
of labor unions and of parties are so different that it 
would be a mistake to have a party controlled by the bloc 
voting of labor unions to the degree that the British 
Labor party is so controlled. 

As I look back on the years, I am sure that we Social- 
ists have made a genuine contribution to political educa- 
tion. The march of events and a native American radical- 
ism have cooperated with us in bringing to pass a general 
acceptance of proposals once labelled socialist. This has 
found expression in laws and old-party platforms. Only 
the other day, a prominent Republican leader here in 
New York stopped me on the street to tell me that I was 
now conservative, because even his right-wing Repub- 
licans had been obliged to adopt so many proposals 
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which were originally to be found only in Socialist plat- 
forms. In this field, we democratic socialists have had 
some success. 

But I am compelled sorrowfully to admit that we have 
not made progress in building the organizational strength 
of the Socialist party and in making it effective in calling 
a mass party into being. The country is the poorer be- 
cause of our failure. 

There has, however, always been a logical alternative 
to the formation of a new mass party which would crowd 
out one of the old parties or force a consolidation of 
them. That alternative was that one of the old parties 
should become more and more consciously and intelli- 
gently devoted to the development of a democratic wel- 
fare state, that it should move progressively in the direc- 
tion of a non-doctrinaire democratic socialism. I greatly 
preferred a new party. It would start with more idealism. 
more clarity, more zeal, and less control by city machines. 
But many Socialists in FDR’s first term became convinced 
that the Democratic party could be made an effective 
agent of progress toward socialism. If so, the movement 
was checked by the absorbing preoccupation of Govern- 
ment and people in World War II. Aside from that and 
more basically, it was hindered by the existence of that 
curious phenomenon, the solidly Democratic South. 

The Democratic party in the South has been the politi- 
cal expression of states predominantly rural, Protestant. 
and of the older immigrant stocks. The Democratic party 
in the North has been the expression of states or com- 
munities, predominantly urban, largely Catholic and Jew- 
ish in religion, and to a great degree drawn from the 
newer immigrant stocks. These different state parties have 
been far apart in their approach to a great many social 
issues. How is it possible that even love for office could 
hold together, as it often did, the Ku Kluxers and the 
groups they most vindictively hated ?° 

Here I must fall back on history. The Republican party 
was in power during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period. The white folks of the South who found ways to 
reduce Negroes to political subordination were naturally 
anti-Republican and therefore joined the one party which 
fought the Republicans for office. The same Republican 
party which had boasted Abraham Lincoln became in 
the North the party par excellence of the great industrial- 
ists. Workers and the new immigrants were, therefore, 
quite likely to vote with the Democrats. The city machines 
were usually Democratic. 

I am aware that in this statement I am somewhat over- 
simplifying things. As industrialism developed in the 
South, the industrialists remained Democratic. Some city 
machines in the North were Republican and many of the 
newer immigrant groups voted Republican, while there 
were Northern Democrats who could boast that their 
families had been in America for generations. Party plat- 
forms consciously evaded issues, within the parties and 
between. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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REALIGNMENT oon ssceo 


Nevertheless, the Democratic party, even more than the 
Republican, was a coalition of incompatibles. It could 
not possibly have lasted had it not, until 1948, kept 
hands off the race issue. That was the price the younger, 
more radical Bryan paid for Southern support. The 
liberal Wilson was Southern-born and not a liberal on 
race issues. Segregation in Government offices between 
white and colored employes was established in his time. 

Under FDR, progress was made toward making the 
Democratic party more nearly a people’s party. In the 
process, there was also progress made toward justice be- 
tween races, mostly because of the growth of a national 
conscience in the South as well as in the North. Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to avoid out-and-out conflict on white 
supremacy within his own party because first depression 
and then war absorbed public interest. He made an ill- 
planned and unsuccessful effort at a partial purge in 
1938. After that, he contented himself with manipulating 
the coalition, a task at which he was skilled. Anyway, as 
he later said, “Dr. New Deal became Dr. Win-the-War.” 


TRUMAN FACED THE ISSUE 


President Truman could not thus escape. It is enor- 
mously to the credit of this man, born in a border state, 
son of a mother who was an unreconstructed Rebel. that 
he faced the whole issue of civil rights with candor and 
courage, appointed an admirable committee to study it. 
and then stood by its outspoken report and recommenda- 
tion. In time and under pressure, Mr. Truman has gone 
far toward abolishing segregation in the military forces. 

The crisis came in the Democratic party in 1948. Then. 
as everybody knows, a fairly explicit plank on civil rights 
brought the Dixiecrat walkout. President Truman won 
in spite of, or perhaps because of, that walkout. His 
valiant stand in the field of civil rights endeared him 
to many Northern Negroes and other voters who might 
otherwise have been indifferent., After his victory, it 
looked as if the Democratic party, no longer captive to 
the Solid South’s white supremacy, might become a 
genuinely progressive party. In the next four years, that 
did not happen—a fact which requires explanation. 

If it were not for the race issue, the South today would 
divide pretty much like the North in its attitude on eco- 
nomic and political problems. The Populist movement at 
the end of the last century, which tacitly accepted the 
Southern position on race, had great strength in the 
South. Many of the more demagogic leaders of the South, 
including Huey Long, were outspokenly radical in their 
attitude toward “Wall Street” and the “interests.” Never- 
theless, by and large, white Southern political leaders, 
middle-class and conservative in their outlook, were able 
to keep control by magnifying the race issue. Until re- 
cently, by one device or another, most Negroes were kept 
from voting, especially in Democratic primaries wherein 
the real decisions in one-party states were made. Poll 
taxes tended to keep down the vote of white workers, 
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share croppers and field hands, and conservative dema- 
gogues were able to keep them in line against genuine 
liberals by exploiting the race issues. As late as 1950, 
Willis Smith of North Carolina, one-time president of a 
Bar Association, won over that outstanding American, 
Frank Graham, himself very popular with his fellow 
citizens, by a most vicious exploitation of racism. 
Under a one-party system, Southerners elected to Con- 
gress had a better chance of staying for several terms 
than their Northern brothers. Hence, under the seniority 
system, they got more than their proportional share of 
the important committee chairmanships. In the Senate, 
their able parliamentarians and fluent speakers were past 
masters in the art of the filibuster. It didn’t take long 
then for astute politicians to discover that they could de- 
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feat the national platform of their party better by staying 
in the party than by getting out. Certainly, they could 
get nowhere in a splinter Dixiecrat party. Between 1949 
and 1952, Southern exploitation of this discovery gave 
to a loose coalition of Southern Democrats and Northern 
Republicans something close to a stranglehold on legis- 
lation in the 8lst and 82nd Congresses. The conservatives 
were aided in this by a strange inability of the liberals 
to get together on a constructive offensive for liberal 
causes. The hope of a transformation of the Democratic 
party, fairly bright in 1949, had considerably dimmed 
on the eve of the Democratic convention in 1952. 

It had not, however, disappeared. The liberals at the 
convention had done some preliminary work on the plat- 
form. They wrote a better document than in 1948. They 
added to what was, in effect, a repetition of the civil- 
rights plank of that year, a resolution in favor of definite 
reform in Congressional procedures, including the fili- 
buster. They succeeded in putting over this platform 
without explanation or discussion. The Southerners con- 
tented themselves for the time being with a fairly vigor- 
ous chorus of negative votes. 
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The sberals also succeeded, rather clumsily, in putting 
over a liberal pledge designed to see to it that the Demo- 
cratic national ticket was on the ballot in every state 
under the Democratic label. In 1948, President Truman’s 
name was on the ballot in three states without the label 
and wasn’t on the ballot at all in Alabama. 

Three days after the convention had decided that the 
delegates from every state must do their very best to see 
that the national ticket was on the ballot in their state, 
and one day after the convention had adopted a liberal 
platform without discussion, the Southerners, aided by 
Northerners concerned for party “unity,” and by the 
parliamentary rulings of the permanent chairman, Speak- 
er Rayburn of Texas, took over the convention. (The lib- 
erals helped by their tactical ineptness and division.) The 


... OPPOSE DEMOCRAT RUSSELL, GOP’s BRIDGES 


triumphant Southerners reinstated the Louisiana. Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina delegations, which had refused 
to take the pledge. And they created a situation in which 
the party leaders decided on Stevenson and Sparkman. 
By no means was this a complete victory for the South 
and for the party regulars. A repetition of 48 was fore- 
dalled and a good man was nominated for President. 
\dlai Stevenson made upon me, as upon many of the 
convention’s liberals, a tremendous impression by his 
personality and his speeches. His statements to inter- 
viewers would put him slightly to the right of his party’s 
platform, but he is still unquestionably a Fair Dealer and 
there is reason to hope that, in his appointments and in 
his sensitivity to corruption, he would be an improvement 
on Truman. Senator Sparkman has, on the whole, a lib- 
tral record outside the all-important race issue, in which 
he has been a prisoner to his Alabama constituency. He 
has said that he could “go along with” the platform. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that Senator Kefauver, 
himself a Southerner, lost not because of the reluctant 
Adlai Stevenson’s superior virtues, but because he— 
Kefauver—had offended the Northern city bosses by his 
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crusade against corruption even in Democratic cities and 
because he had antagonized his fellow Southerners by his 
support of the loyalty pledge and by his explicit promise 
to stand by the party platform even though he personally 
would prefer to see fair-employment legislation handled 
by the states. 

In a confused sort of way, some progress was made in 
the Democratic convention in cracking the Solid South, 
as well as in preventing a repetition of what happened 
in 1948. But the very success in preventing a Dixiecrat 
revolt slowed down progress in transforming the Demo- 
cratic party from a coalition into a national body held 
together by common principle. If the Democratic party 
is to be transformed into a genuinely liberal or progres- 
sive organization in which and through which believers 
in democratic socialism can effectively work, it would 
have been far better that there should have been a 
Southern split. Governor Shivers of Texas, for instance, 
on his record belongs in the Republican party. It is loss, 
not gain, that the action of the Democratic convention 
has made it less, rather than more, likely that the South 
will vote in 1952 on other than a one-party basis.* 

Unquestionably, the Shivers delegation from Texas 
represented the majority of those who have considered 
themselves Texas Democrats. It would have been expect- 
ing too much for a Democratic convention, a convention 
without better preparation than it had, to recognize the 
Maury Maverick delegation from Texas as the true 
Democrats. Yet, very soon some Democratic convention 
must take some such stand, if the Democratic party is 
to become a responsible and principled party rather than 
a coalition of hungry office-seekers. 

It remains to be seen what progress to this end will 
be made during the current campaign. The history of the 
past few years has shown that some progress can be 
made without a straight facing of issues. But if the ex- 
pectation of many labor men and democratic socialists 
that the Democratic party may become the agent of 
effective political realignment, and the bringer of re- 
sponsible party government, is to be fulfilled, the party 
will have to decide whether it prefers its present “unity” 
to principle. The 1952 convention looked at the issue and 
then dodged it. A liberal platform was accepted without 
discussion because it was not binding. A good ticket was 
nominated and accepted by the South because Stevenson 
had not incurred the wrath of the Southerners, because 
he had professed a preference for state action on fair- 
employment-practice legislation, and because a South- 
erner, an open opponent of civil-rights legislation on 
his record, however liberal he might have been on other 
matters, was nominated for Vice-President. These are the 
facts which we who believe in the necessity of an honest 
political realignment and party responsibility must face. 





* Since this article was written, the Texas Democratic Convention, while keep- 
ing faith by putting Stevenson and Sparkman on the Democratic ballot, has 
urged Democrats to vote for Eisenhower on the GOP line. Out of this situa- 
tion should result definite progress toward a two-party system in the most 
populous of the Southern states. 










CHAMBERLIN 


HEN, IF EVER, is treason to 
W an established regime justi- 
fied? Should Alan Nunn May, Klaus 
Fuchs and others who have betrayed 
the atomic secrets of the free na- 
tions be placed in the same category 
with Igor Gouzenko, who, as cipher 
clerk in the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa, exposed the formidable Sov- 
iet spy ring in Canada? 

These questions have been raised 
in British reviews of The Traitors, a 
book by Alan Moorehead which dis- 
cusses the personalities and actions 
of May. Fuchs and the Italian-born 
British scientist, Bruno Pontecorvo, 
who disappeared behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and almost certainly committed 
similar betrayals. Some thin-skinned 
British reviewers take exception to 
the severe judgments which Moore- 
head passes on these men. 

After all, so runs their argument. 
is there not a place for individual 
judgment as against the state or so- 
ciety? Is it not illogical to condemn 
a Fuchs while praising a Gouzenko? 
The answer to the first question is 
Yes. The answer to the second is a 
very emphatic No. 

For, in this matter of treason or 
disloyalty, there is no absolute rule. 
The question of whether an act of 
treason is morally justified depends 
entirely upon the character of the 
regime against which it is directed. 
When May and Fuchs handed over 
atomic secrets to Soviet agents, they 
were committing a base and abomin- 
able crime, even though their guid- 
ing motive was not pay, but a 
twisted sense of loyalty to the Com- 
munist creed. 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


When Treason 
Is Justified 


As the Scriptural phrase goes, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Actions must be judged by their cer- 
tain consequences. Anyone who be- 
trays the defense secrets of the West 
to the far-flung international Soviet 
spy ring is working for the extension 
to the whole world of Stalin’s “dark- 
ness at noon.” He is working for the 
establishment of slave-labor camps, 
for the destruction of human liberty, 
for torture as an instrument of politi- 
cai rule, for the Big Lie as a substi- 
tute for the individualist cultural 
values of Western civilization. Such 
a person is a criminal for whom no 
reprobation can be too sweeping. no 
punishment too severe. 

Gouzenko and others from the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain who have passed 
over to the camp of freedom and in- 
flicted injuries, great or small, on 
totalitarian tyranny, are working for 
precisely opposite ends. They are 
making their contributions to the 
creation of a world where the 
screams so eloquently referred to by 
Whittaker Chambers will no longer 
be heard, where millions of people 
will not be obliged to prefer the 
life of uprooted refugees to existence 
under totalitarian rule, where men 
can hope to live in peace and free- 
dom and brotherhood. Their actions, 
therefore, must be regarded as right 
and beneficial. 

This point can be made still clearer 
by examples taken from another 
form of totalitarian horror, German 
Nazism. Would it not be absurd to 
pass the same moral judgment on 
the men who sacrificed their lives in 


the anti-Hitler conspiracy of July 
1944, and on Nazi fifth columnists 
who perished on espionage or sabo- 
tage missions in foreign countries? 
The former were heroes who sought 
to redeem German culture and civil- 
ization from the foul blots of Nazism. 
But no posthumous honor is due the 
latter. 

History is full of instances of in- 
dividual rejection of state authority. 
Some of these, in retrospect, seem 
justified, others unjustified; about 
many there would be sharp differ- 
ences of opinion, depending on one’s 
political and moral sympathies. One 
thing, however, is certain. Never was 
the old saying, “resistance to tyrants 
is obedience to God,” better justified 
than in the case of the subjects of 
modern totalitarian states. Maintain- 
ing their power by systematic fraud 
and relentless terror, the rulers of 
these states have no moral right to 
the loyalty of those whom they gov: 
ern. 

This question of when treason is 
justified assumes special importance 
because we are living in an age of in- 
ternational civil war, in which the 
struggle for the minds of men is of 
equal importance with the effort to 
keep ahead in the arms race. Surely 
the answer is clear. When a citizen of 
the Western world passes over to 
the Soviet camp, he is doing some- 
thing that is obviously wrong. When 
a Russian or Ukrainian, a Pole or 
Rumanian, a Czech or Hungarian, a 
Chinese or Korean passes over from 
the totalitarian side to ours, he is 
doing something that is just as ob- 
viously right. It is really as simple 
as that. 

The stakes in the global struggle 
which Communist fanaticism and 
Soviet power-hunger have forced on 
the world are very high. It would be 
a tragedy if, in this age of perma- 
nent crisis, any large number of 
Western intellectuals took a position 
suggesting the first of two eloquent 
and prophetic lines by Yeats: 

“When the best lack all conviction 

And the worst are full of passion- 


ate intensity.” 
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East of Eden. 
By John Steinbeck. 
Viking. 602 pp. $4.50. 


I\ HIS dedicatory epistle to Pascal 
Covici, Steinbeck tells how his friend 
and publisher, watching him carve a 
figure out of wood, asked him to 
make a box for him. “Well. here's 
“Nearly 
everything I have is in it. and it is 
not full.” A box with a lot of things 
piled into it, pretty much helter-skelt- 
er—that is exactly what East of Eden 


your box,” he continues. 


is. It is a perfect example of the novel 
without form. And I have coupled it 
in this review with Gerald Sykes’s 
The Center of the Stage—chiefly. but 
not solely. because the latter is so 
carefully constructed. A comparison 
may be illuminating. 

Steinbeck’s novel has two principal 
themes, one of them being the story 
of his own family and its experiences 
in the Salinas Valley of California. 
The central character here is the 
author’s maternal grandfather. Sam- 
uel Hamilton. who came from Ire- 
land, settled on a barren farm. and 
raised nine children. A clever man 
with his hands and 
might have grown rich in spite of his 
harsh and arid acres. but he had no 
gift for making money. He did. how- 


inventive. he 


ever, have a great capacity for en- 
joying life. and he had a speculative 
mind that left a strong impact on 
those who knew him. 

The other story is concerned with 
Adam Trask, his wife and their two 
sons. It tells how Adam was hated 
by his half-brother Charles. how he 
Was sent into the Army by a father 
obsessed with military matters. and 
how he married Cathy. It also tells 
how Cathy murdered her father and 
mother and went to work as a prosti- 
tute. how she abused and exploited 
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a whoremaster and was nearly killed 
by him, how she was taken in by 
Charles and Adam Trask and nursed 
hack to health by the latter, how she 
married Adam and, on their wedding 
night, betrayed him with Charles. 
They moved from Connecticut to the 
Salinas Valley, where Cathy bore 
twins, and afterward she left Adam. 
shooting him in the shoulder when 
he tried to stop her, and hastened to 
a Salinas whorehouse. 

The two stories are connected 
only by the fact that Adam Trask be- 
comes a neighbor of Samuel Hamil- 
ton’s and is influenced by him. 
Samuel aids and advises Adam. de- 
livers Cathy’s twins, tries to comfort 
Adam when Cathy leaves him. helps 
to name the boys. Later. when the 
boys are growing up. neglected by 
their father and cared for by a 
Chinese servant named Lee, Samuel 
shocks Adam back into life by telling 
him where Cathy is and what she is 
doing. Soon afterward. Samuel dies. 
There is a littlke more about the 
death. 
but their story is really fin- 


Hamiltons—Dessie’s Tom’s 
suicide 
ished with Samuel’s death. 

As the Hamiltons drop out of sight. 
Steinbeck concentrates on the Trasks. 
By poisoning her employer and bene- 
factor, Cathy has become the mistress 
of the whorehouse to which she fled. 
and she specializes in perversion and 
blackmail. After Samuel’s funeral. 
Adam confronts her. and finds him- 
self liberated from his deadly leth- 
argy. For the first time, he pays at- 
tention to his sons, moving into 
Salinas for the sake of their educa- 
tion. The boys, Caleb and Aaron, are 


re-enacting the story of Cain and 
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A Contrast in Form 


The Center of the Stage. 
By Gerald Sykes. 
Farrar. Straus & Young. 290 pp. $3.00. 


WA 
Reviewed by 
Granville Hicks 


Abel. Aaron. who became his 
father’s 


whereas Caleb, when he is moved by 


favorite, is a good boy, 
resentment of his brother’s privileged 
position, does cruel things. which he 
subsequently repents. From the be- 
ginning. it is clear that Caleb is go- 
ing to kill Aaron. and so he indirectly 
Caleb 
Cathy. but for a long time protects 
his innocent brother. When, however, 
Adam rejects Caleb’s offering. the 
fruit of much effort and deep love, 
and bestows his blessing on Aaron, 
Caleb takes Aaron to Cathy’s whore- 
house; as a consequence of the shock, 
and is 


does. knows the secret of 


Aaron enlists-—this is 1917- 
eventually killed in France. 

When her blackmailing schemes 
catch up with her. Cathy commits 
suicide, and that winds that up. but 
the real conclusion is the saving of 
Caleb. who is not to be doomed after 
the fashion of Cain. His salvation is 
mostly achieved by the wisdom of 
Lee, the Chinese servant, but Aaron’s 
girl plays a part in it, and so does 
the memory of Samuel Hamilton, and 
so does Adam’s deathbed recognition 
of the son for whose sins he bears so 
much responsibility. 

The curious combination of themes 
requires a curious mixture of meth- 
ods. In the Hamilton story, Steinbeck 
is a chronicler, writing out of mem- 
ory, hearsay and frankly admitted 
speculation. In the Trask story, on 
the other hand, he assumes the nov- 
elist’s privilege of omniscience, enter- 
ing freely into the minds of the char- 
acters. He also has a third role, that 
of philosophical commentator, ex- 
pressing opinions on history, individ- 


ualism., the frontier, sin, and so 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








FORM CONTINUED 


forth. Of course, there is no law 
against a mixture of methods, but it 
requires a tremendous discipline, 
whereas Steinbeck has merely tossed 
things into the box. 

I shall come back to the Steinbeck 
book, but first I want to comment 
on a novel whose form does a great 
deal for its theme. Gerald Sykes’s 
The Center of the Stage reveals itself 
at once as a well-constructed novel: 
The action takes place in three days; 
each scene makes a definite contribu- 
tion to the development of the plot; 
the novel is always moving ahead at 
a controlled pace. But things of this 
sort almost anyone can learn to do. 
The point is that Mr. Sykes has used 
his craftsmanship to effect a progres- 
sive revelation of character. To put 
it another way, this is a book based 
on deep insights, communicated with 
a maximum of precision. 

The person who occupies the 
center of the stage, who must occupy 
it, is Carlotta, an actress. Born in 
Europe, with some American blood, 
she married an American business 
man, and then divorced him to marry 
David Holderness. When the story 
opens, on a day in June 1950, their 
son, Peter, is on his way home from 
college. When he reaches East Hamp- 
ton, he finds his mother surrounded, 
as usual, by admirers, and, as usual, 
he feels that he hates her. His father, 
a doctor with psychological and 
sociological interests, has been in 
Europe most of the time since the 
war. That night, he calls, ostensibly 
from New York, to say he is on his 
way home. Peter guesses rightly that 
he is really with a relative in nearby 
Sag Harbor, and joins him there. 

When David arrives at East Hamp- 
ton, he immediately impresses all of 
Carlotta’s guests, and _ especially 
Cyrilla Whitlock, a young Benning- 
ton poet who is looking for something 
to believe in. Carlotta resents the loss 
of her admirers, and she also feels, 
as she has felt before, that David’s 
existence is a criticism of her way of 
life. Her love for him, which is as 
genuine as anything about her can 
be, becomes mixed with hatred, and 
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she begins to plot his death. Just as 
she is about to carry out her plan, he 
tells her that he has come home to be 
operated on for cancer of the stom- 
ach, 

It may be seen that there are some 
resemblances between The Center of 
the Stage and East of Eden. Car- 
lotta, though no such monster as 
Cathy, is capable, in her egotism, of 
plotting the death of her husband. 
Furthermore, David is a seeker after 
wisdom, as are Samuel Hamilton and 
Lee in East of Eden. The great differ- 
ence is that, to my mind, Cathy and 
David are almost perfectly credible, 
whereas Cathy is utterly incredible 
and Lee is frequently so. 

Steinbeck uses the broad strokes 
of melodrama. Cathy really is a 
monster, according to him, “a mental 
or psychic monster,” and nothing 
that she does has motives we can 
recognize as human. If he can hold 
us spellbound with the details of her 
wickedness, he cannot make us be- 
lieve in her. Lee, for his part, may 
not be incredibly good, but his wis- 
dom is essentially synthetic, some of 
it apparently being derived from 
textbooks on sibling rivalry. Samuel 
Hamilton is a more successful em- 
bodiment of wisdom, just as the 
whole Hamilton theme is less melo- 
dramatic than the Trask theme. By 
and large, however, as a study of the 
perennial struggle between good and 
evil, which is one of the things 
Steinbeck says it is, East of Eden 
suffers from the coarseness of the 
characterization. 

The Center of the Stage makes 
not only its evil credible, but also 
its good, which is more difficult. It is 
appalling to think that Carlotta might 
have murdered her husband, but Mr. 
Sykes takes us so deep into her na- 
ture, and shows us so fully the cir- 
cumstances surrounding her, that we 
believe her capable of it. This is 
evil, and a pretty grim kind of evil, 
too, but there is nothing monstrous 
about it, nothing that is beyond the 
realm of human comprehension. 

As for David, Professor Whitlock, 


who is a Princeton highbrow and a 


Catholic, ealls him “a man who's 
trying to do the hardest thing of 
all, who’s trying to become a saint.” 
That is a legitimate description from 
Whitlock’s point of view, and we our. 
selves may regard David as in some 
degree the modern equivalent of a 
saint, not because he is religious, at 
least in Whitlock’s sense of the term, 
but because he is trying to achieve 
goodness through discipline, the dis- 
cipline of science and the discipline 
of self-scrutiny. Considering his fail- 
ure with Carlotta, he thinks, “science 
outwitted itself, because there had to 
be a scientist.” He has learned that 
he must master not only science but 
also himself as a person, and he 
has succeeded to such a degree that 
he can make his peace both with the 
cancer and with Carlotta. Indeed, he 
can recognize how much he has 
learned from Carlotta and can resolve 
to learn all he can from cancer. 

When Mr. Sykes’s The Nice Amer- 
ican appeared last year, I felt that 
it was a singularly intelligent novel, 
but it seemed to me that the ideas, 
which were sound ideas, ran away 
with the characters. Whether I was 
right or wrong about that, I am sure 
that there is no such flaw in The 
Center of the Stage. Here the ideas 
are implicit in the people, and it is 
impossible to separate them. Here 
intelligence, insight and art are per- 
fectly fused. (Note, for example, how 
much more effective Sykes’s use of 
the Ulysses-Telemachus motif is than 
Steinbeck’s ponderous manipulation 
of the Cain-Abel story.) Mr. Sykes is 
one of the few writers who can make 
literature out of the specific problems 
of our age, and the result is exciting, 
intellectually and esthetically. 

Of course, Steinbeck’s novel is go- 
ing to be popular, probably a lot 
more popular than Sykes’s. It is 
suffused with his kind of vitality, and 
it covers a lot of ground. A sprawling 
novel of this sort, when written by 
somebody as talented as Steinbeck, is 
bound to be both readable and valu- 
able. But to me Sykes’s novel, which 
is so much quieter and less preten- 
tious, is more rewarding. 
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Five Plays by Pirandello 


Naked Masks: Five Plays. 
By Luigi Pirandello. 
Dutton. 368 pp. $1.45. 


THis 1s the century in which the 
scientific soul-doctors are busy chart- 
ing the human mind to set into abso- 
lute terms its capacities and limita- 
tions. But in their midst have always 
been a few Hamlet-like characters 
who, weary of facile explanations and 
blind to Utopias, have been creatively 
obsessed with the riddle of human 
personality and the tragic enigma of 
existence. Such was Pirandello. 

Despite the notoriety of a Nobel 
Prize in 1934 for “his bold and bril- 
liant renovation of the drama and the 
stage,” Pirandello has been neglected 
in the English-speaking world. This 
situation has now been partially reme- 
died with the re-issuing of Naked 
Masks — five plays edited by Eric 
Bentley — which includes the au- 
thor’s most radiant comedy, Liola; 
three plays concerning “seeming and 
being,” Jt Is So (If You Think So), 
Each in His Own Way, and Henry 
IV; and the very complex and cele- 
brated Six Characters in Search of an 
Author. 

Many of Pirandello’s plays bear the 
subtitle of comedies, but in the play- 
wright’s mind there was a thin line 
separating the humorous from the 
tragic, with the result that many of 
his comic works at best only evoke a 
bitter smile. The brilliant exception 
to this is Liolad, considered by many 
critics his best play in Sicilian dialect. 
Written in 1916 after a holiday in his 
native Sicily, this zestful comedy con- 
cerning the wisdom of a village 
Romeo shows the final traces of Ital- 
ian naturalism that had so dominated 
Pirandello’s earlier stories and plays, 
reflected in the careful rendering of 
local Sicilian settings, an objective 
attitude in portraying characters and 
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Reviewed by Jacqueline Clark 


the great role given instinct. But 
Pirandello’s drama only comes to the 
fore when he moves away from this 
naturalism and delineates instinct be- 
reft of its vitality and passion chilled 
by intellect. 

In the plays by which the author 
is best known, individuality is dis- 
sected and seen in double, triple and 
ever-multiplying and changing forms, 
so that the audience is led away from 
the positive and absolute. This does 
not imply that the playwright was not 
concerned with reality, but rather 
with the true and secret personality 
shown in conflict with ideas society 
has of it or with social conditions that 
force it to assume a succession of 
masks. Herein lay the genius — and 
the weakness — of Pirandello, for he 
is the first modern playwright to give 
dramatic expression to such meta- 
physical ideas as illusion and reality. 

This relativism of seeming and be- 
ing is typically worked out in /t Is So 
(If You Think So), which is a satiri- 
cal joke against those who consider 
human truth as fixed and immutable. 
In the play, all the characters are 
positive in knowing the truth about a 
certain family, but, when put face to 
face with reality and unreality, none 
of them is able to distinguish one 
from the other. 

Each in His Own Way plays with 
the same idea, but with more com- 
plexity. Here the theater public looks 
at an audience on the stage, which in 
turn is looking at a play. There are 
three planes of reality or three planes 
of fiction, since reality is as unreal as 
fiction, according to Pirandello. Of 
the three realities, the reality in the 
play is the most “real” in that it is 
fixed and eternal. Chaos ensues when 


the three planes come in conflict and 
the play is forced to end suddenly. 

It is in Henry IV, written in 1922, 
that the dramatist achieves his most 
successful tragedy, at the same time 
summing up his ideas on the relative 
nature of reality as expressed in the 
antithesis between life and form. The 
hero, a madman who believes himself 
to be Henry IV, regains his sanity, 
but, seeing that society refuses to 
accept him as he really is, assumes 
madness and thus manages to cheat 
relentlessly changing life. With his 
tragic mask of madness, he can live 
openly his secret life and thus remain 
true to himself. 

The most popular and arresting of 
the plays, Six Characters in Search of 
an Author, is a variation on this same 
theme of life versus form or art. The 
tragedy of the six characters is that 
they are fixed in one frightful dis- 
aster of their lives. They cannot, like 
real people, change personality from 
moment to moment. But they demand 
to be created by an author, given life 
in an artistic form. But life and form 
are always in conflict, says Pirandello, 
so the play which begins as a pro- 
found study of this antithesis ends in 
a tragic chaos. 

In evaluating Pirandello’s dramatic 
work, it is difficult to dismiss the 
most obvious criticism leveled at him 
during his lifetime: that he sacrificed 
character and emotion to explain his 
metaphysics. This tendency led the 
author, all too weighted down as he 
was by the unbearable absurdities of 
our existence, to evolve a character- 
istic type — human shipwrecks, sad 
and almost grotesque in their hope- 
lessness and isolation, yet terribly 
vivid and compelling in their tragedy. 
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By Edward Fiess 


English Department, Bard College 


Three Books on American Letters 


THe series “Twentieth Century 
Literature in America.” which has al- 
ready presented short volumes on 
poetry, drama and the novel, is now 
complete with these three' on the 
short story. critigism and non-fiction. 
Each book surveys one aspect of our 
contemporary literature within the 
compass of a few pages—in some 
cases. | fear. too few pages for the 
reader who wants more than a swift 
summary. Each volume is serviceably 
indexed. The old professor of 
English who boasted that he liked 
his authors “good and dead” is no 
longer representative of his profes- 
sion. for these five writers. like the 
authors of the three preceding books. 
are college teachers. 

Ray West’s study of the short 
story. the briefest volume. constitutes 
a real contribution to critical writing 
and contains sharp insights as well as 
concise definitions. Outstanding are 
the masterly definition of the New 
Yorker-type short story and the effec- 
tive organization of the chapter on 
Hemingway and Faulkner. Beginning 
with a preliminary glance at Haw- 
thorne. Poe. Melville and James. the 
author takes us through Crane to the 
writers of the Forties. ending with 
Truman Capote, whose work is called 
“only the most modern form of sen- 
timentality.” West is hampered. as 
he admits. by a space limitation 
which prevents him from pursuing 
further the interactions of the short 


1 The Short Story in America, 1900-1950. By Ray B. 
West Jr. Regnery. 147 pp. $3.00. 
in Age of Criticism, 1900-1950. By William Van 
O’Connor. Regnery. 182 pp. $3.00. 
imerican Non-Fiction, 1900-1950. By May Brod 
beck, James Gray and Walter Metzger. Regnery. 
19% pp. $3.00. 


> West seems to write of Faulkner's “Spotted 
Horses as though the magazine version were 
identical with that in The Hamlet; the very differ- 
ent original version was told in the first person by 
the sewing-machine agent. One of the two stories 
later incorporated into “The Bear” in Faulkner's 
Go Down, Moses was not “The Bear Hunt” but 
one also called ‘The Bear”; West is perhaps 
thinking of “A Bear Hvunt,."* another story alto- 
gether. 
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story and the novel. There are a few 
minor inaccuracies.” 

William Van O'Connor is well 
equipped to undertake the task of 
summarizing a half-century of criti- 
cism, A balanced appraiser, without 
benefit of hems and haws, he can 
still remain clear even when he must 
deal with the complexities of what 
Mencken once called the “criticism 
of criticism of criticism.” He is close 
enough to the New Criticism to see 
its virtues and to share them without 
being blind to the movement's ex- 
cesses. Part of his success may be 
due to a_ self-imposed limitation 
stated in the preface: 

“For the most part, the works 
of criticism I have not mentioned 
or discussed belong to two groups: 
scholarly or historical studies, in 
which there is a considerable 
amount of criticism, and analytical 
criticism or detailed studies of 
literary works.” 

This certainly explains the omis- 
sion of such works as Lowes’s Road 
to Xanadu and Heilman’s This Great 
Stage. The omission of the first class 
is all the more to be regretted because 
a few representative examples would 
have helped to indicate the relations 
between the so-called historical schol- 
ars and the analytical critics. (Per- 
haps this editorial decision also ac- 
counts for O'Connor's failure to 
mention any of the Chicago or neo- 
Aristotelian group.) The New Criti- 
cism began as a justified reaction 
against stale methods in teaching. 
but such a leading practitioner of it 
as Cleanth Brooks is aware of the 
interdependence of function between 
the scholarly historian and the “for- 
malist” or “esthetic” critic. 

In the nature of things, the volume 
on non-fiction was bound to be one 
of the least satisfactory in the series. 
After all. how can three writers, how- 


ever able, survey in fewer than 200 
pages the philosophy, biography, 
autobiography, history, humor, so- 
ciology and economics that fifty 
years have brought forth? Some 
readers will be disappointed, and 
one may question whether the edit- 
ors of the series, William Van O’Con- 
nor and Frederick J. Hoffman, 
should have planned this volume at 
all, or at least whether they, or the 
publisher, should not instead have 
devoted two or three to the same 
subject matter, which they properly 
view as “a class and body of writing 
that needs to be acknowledged.” 

Miss Brodbeck deals with phil- 
osophy and Mr. Metzger with social 
thought. leaving Professor Gray. of 
the University of Minnesota, to treat 
everything else under the title of 
“The Journalist as Literary Man.” 
Thus, Gray. making every effort to 
do justice to the variety of his sub- 
ject matter, is partly defeated by its 
heterogeneity. It would have been 
wiser to concentrate the text on few- 
er and more important items, leaving 
footnotes to do the work of more 
detailed exemplification. Perhaps. if 
a whole volume had been given over 
to what is. after all, a worthwhile 
topic. we would then have been 
better able to see the forest instead 
of the trees. or rather the building 
instead of the stacked lumber. Pro- 
fessor Gray has done as well as 
could be expected with his fifty 
pages. 

One criticism that may be made 
of Metzger’s “American Social 
Thought in the Twentieth Century” 
is illustrated by the fact that the con- 
troversy between Fascists, orthodox 
Marxists. and the advocates of demo- 
cratic planning is handled in four 
pages entitled “The Social Engineer 
and the Ideologues of Left and 
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Right.” Here, as elsewhere in the 38 
pages allotted to him for his journey 
from William Graham Sumner to 
David Lilienthal, Metzger combines 
good sense with a gift of sharp 
phrasing, but he, too, is limited by 
the reduction in scale. 

Miss Brodbeck, writing from the 
point of view of an “analytical” phil- 
osopher, has the advantage of greater 
space in treating her more unified 
topic. One does not need to be a 
devout pragmatist or instrumentalist 
to feel that she has missed some of 
the essential significance of James 
and Dewey. And it is rather surpris- 
ing to find no mention of Morris 
Cohen in her chapter or in the rest 
of the book. Her perceptiveness may 
be seen in a sentence like the follow- 
ing: 

“A critic’s analysis of the seven 
types of ambiguity and a phil- 
osopher’s analysis of the seven 
meanings of the word ‘is’ are very 
much the same sort of things; or. 
at least, more so than the surface 
chatter about the opposition be- 
tween some catch-all positivism 
and poetry would let one suspect.” 
But the volume as a whole raises 

more serious questions than these. In 
their preface, Hoffman and O’Con- 
nor state their aims: 


“The editors of this series . . . 
have felt it necessary to have this 
volume provide not formal literary 
analyses but general surveys of the 
works of influential writers of so- 
cial theory, philosophy (especially 
as these have been a part of the lit- 
erary scene or in the conscious- 
ness of poets, novelists, or critics). 
and literary journalism.” 


Korzybski. whose philosophy is 
pretentious but whose influence has 
been wide, is not mentioned. Perhaps 
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historians as such were excluded, for 
I find no mention of Charles M. An- 
drews, Carl Becker or Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, whose overstated thesis 
about the influence of the frontier 
indirectly affected our appreciation 
of Mark Twain. 

I am, however, more disappointed 
in the failure of the book to concern 
itself broadly with the interactions 
of form and content, with possible 
criteria for non-fiction. What makes 
good philosophical writing, as dis- 
tinguished from technically sound 
philosophy? Remarking on San- 
tayana’s “lush, Pateresque prose.” 
Miss Brodbeck does not go on to 
point out how Santayana’s metaphors 
may be the strength of his style and 
the weakness of his thinking. What 
makes a distinctive biography, which 
is not always the same as a definitive 


one? Professor Gray, writing about 
the debunkers, could have said some- 
thing on this score. To what extent 
can the very oversimplification of a 
thesis in social theory lead, iron- 
ically enough, to rhetorical effective- 
ness and thus to wide influence? 
Metzger, in pointing to the simple 
structure of Beard’s Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, deals 
suggestively with the problem, but 
he does not have the space for similar 
analyses elsewhere. 

Setting aside the omissions made 
necessary by the cramping limita- 
tions of space, I find a greater weak- 
ness in the fatlure of the book to 


‘answer such questions as these—a 


greater weakness precisely because 
the plan of the series and the talents 
of the contributors provided so good 
an opportunity for achievement. 





dinary life. 


in the C.P. 








now offers the first volume of his autobiography 
which covers 26 tempestuous years of an extraor- 


Here is faithfully recorded the 
growth of a political and social philosophy from 
his experiences as a precocious, lonely child, 
as an undergraduate member of a duelling fra- 
ternity, as a worker on a communal farm in 
Palestine, as a lemonade vendor in the streets 
of Haifa, as a correspondent in the Middle East, 
Paris and Berlin, as a reporter on the Graf 
Zeppelin's North Pole expedition, as a neophyte 
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What Are the Imperatives? 


Reviewed by Abraham Burstein 


Author, critic; secretary of the Jewish 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 


Conflict of Loyalties. 
Ed. by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper. 150 pp. $2.00. 


Tue Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary has published a dozen 
symposia in its “Religion and Civili- 
zation Series,’ some of them vast 
compendia of learning, profundity 
and, at times, abstruseness. But this 
most recently published series of ad- 
dresses and discussions is not large. 
nor does it pose intellectual difficul- 
ties. For its subject is one that im- 
pinges upon every person’s daily life 
and judgments; it attempts, with 
inevitable lack of success, to steer 
men through the maze of conflicting 
loyalties that has always character- 
ized the life of humankind. Each 
reader recognizes the problems, but 
each must still solve them for him- 
self. 

Some of the rubrics are enlighten- 
ing in themselves: Lyman Bryson’s 
“On Deceiving the Public for the 
Public Good,” Roger Baldwin’s “On 
the Justifiable Grounds of Disobedi- 
ence to Law,” Franz Neumann’s “On 
the Limits of Justifiable Disobedi- 
ence.” What is justifiable may well be 
a subjective, not a reasoned, defini- 
tion. Society is held together not by 
law alone, but by custom, morals 
and conscience. 

Bryson solves the major problem 
by permitting democracy to make its 
mistakes, and not to trust that tyrants 
now benevolent will always remain 
so: “Great citizens can be built only 
when leaders will dare to let them 
use their own minds.” F. Ernest 
Johnson, discussing “Fact, Fiction. 
and Reality,” denies the value of 
categorical truth-telling, which “in- 
volves substantial hazards.” Truth- 
fulness, he declares, must exist in a 
framework of equity. Such clichés as 
that all men are created equal may 
lead to obvious inequities. 

Baldwin goes so far as to say, 
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“Progress is manifestly on the side 
of the pioneers of moral lawbreak- 
ing,” which it manifestly is not. 
Neumann’s address is a limitation 
on this extreme position: “There can- 
not be made a universally valid state- 
ment telling us when man’s con- 
science may legitimately absolve him 
from obedience to the laws of the 
state.” 

There are a number of sound and 
acceptable suggestions in the book, 
such as Louis Finkelstein’s plea for 
an institutional loyalty in religion 
that will still “bring about unity 
and mutual appreciation and love 
among men of all religions.” Ordway 
Tead asks for more courage and pub- 


lic responsibility and freedom in 


. / 


American education. Harold D. Lass- 
well has well depicted “The Threat 


to Privacy” inherent in our con- 


temporary candid-camera, state-con- 
trol civilization. 

Further indication of the diversity 
of the subjects comprising | this 
symposium derives from mere men- 
tion of Hans Simon’s “On the En- 
listment of Dubious Allies,” Liston 
Pope’s “On ‘Making Friends with 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness,’” 
or W. W. Waymack’s specific re- 
marks on “The Hiroshima Issue.” 
These titles in themselves reveal the 
ramifications, the difficulties, and the 
impossibility of ultimate and gen- 
erally accepted solutions involved in 
the matter of conflicting loyalties. 





On the Racist Front 


The Troublemakers. 


By Arnold Forster and Benjamin Epstein. 


Doubleday. 317 pp. $3.50. 


THE TROUBLEMAKERS is another 
in the long series of books on racial 
and religious bigotry in the United 
States that have appeared since Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. Though it has 
none of the personal drama of Jan 
Valtin’s Out of the Night or the jour- 
nalistic exposé flavor of John Roy 
Carlson’s Under Cover, it is an up- 
to-date report on activities on the 
American neo-fascist and racist front. 

If this volume by two directors of 
the Anti-Defamation League has a 
major fault, it is its failure to devote 
as much space to the Communist 
threat as to the activities of anti- 
Semitic propagandists. The one chap- 
ter on Communism contains chiefly 
quotations from Political Affairs, the 
Communist theoretical organ, which 


a 
Reviewed by 
Walker K. Lewis 


is on sale at any party bookshop; 
and it has none of the confidential 
aura that permeates the rest of the 
book. The half-thrust at the Commu- 
nist-front “Committee to Secure Jus- 
tice in the Rosenberg Case” receives 
only a fraction of the space devoted 
to a more detailed (and excellent) 
exposé of the paranoid forces behind 
the attempted ouster of Anna Rosen- 
berg from the Defense Department. 

Despite its slighting of the Com- 
munist menace and its tendency, per 
haps, to give too much credit 
for ferreting out hatemongers to 
the Anti-Defamation League, The 
Troublemakers will help keep Amer- 
icans alert to the activities of those 
who would turn this country into 4 
racist barbed-wire state. 


The New Leader 
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Wonders If State Department 

Backs ‘Fighting Democracy’ 
Referring to your excellent article of Sep- 
tember 15, “Red Agents Launch New United 
Front,” which tells the story of the new Com- 
munist front, “Fighting Democracy,” the Execu- 
tive Director of which is Louis Dolivet, for- 
merly editor of United Nations World and now 
barred from return to the United States, may 
| call your attention to an item from the Daily 
Worker of September 11. The item says: 
“Dolivet also recently assumed the post of 
Secretary General in a State Department-in- 
spired French called ‘Fighting 
Democracy.” Is it possible that the Daily 
Worker has, in this case, told the truth and 
in fact, State 


organization 


that “Fighting Democracy” is, 
Department-inspired ? 

Your article states that Dolivet never ap- 
peared as an open Communist. This is in error, 
as Louis Dolivet appeared in the International 
Press Correspondence, published by the Com- 
munist International, as a rapporteur for the 
Communist International at the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference in Brussels. His report ap- 
peared in Imprecor (International Press Cor- 
respondence), issue of December 7, 1935. 

New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Notes Criticism of Medina’s 
Role in Trial of Communists 


I happen to have no higher an opinion of 
the National Lawyers Guild, or of Mr. Vern 
Countryman, or of the defense lawyers in the 
Communist trial before Judge Medina, than you 
have [THe New Leaver, July 14]. But the fact 
happens to be, as Mr. Countryman wrote in 
the Nation of June 28, that “three [Supreme 
Court] justices expressly indicated that they 
considered Medina as much at fault as the 
lawyers for the spectacle the trial provided.” 
The three were Frankfurter, Black and Douglas; 
and here is a little of what Douglas wrote: 


t 


“I agree with Mr. Justice Frankfurter that 
one who reads this record will have diffi- 
culty in determining whether members of 
the bar conspired to drive a judge from the 
bench or whether the judge used the 
authority of the bench to whipsaw the law- 
yers, to taunt and tempt them, and to create 
for himself the role of the persecuted. | 
have reluctantly concluded . that there 
is fault on each side.” 


I have quoted this from portions of the dis- 
senting opinions that were sent to me by a 
member of one of the big law firms in a letter 
replying to my inquiry. “There wasn’t any 
doubt,” he wrote, “that the defense counsel 
were annoyingly obstreperous and provocative, 


and that even a calm and judicial adminis- 
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Tue New LeapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


trator in a courtroom might have found it 
necessary to hold them in contempt, but Medina 
is apparently a showman of a rare order, and 
would seem to have contributed his fair share 
to the mess.” 

While I am at it, I will observe similarly 
that, whereas what Zechariah Chaffee Jr. wrote 
about Communist renegades is not worthy of 
respect, the same cannot be said of what one 
of the Alsop brothers wrote about Louis Bu- 
denz’s testimony before the McCarran Commit- 
tee, demonstrating that Budenz is not worthy 
of belief. 


New York City B. H. 


Questions Need for Editorial 
On ‘Anti-anti-Communism’ 


Your short editorial of September 8 with the 
long headline, “Anti-anti-Communism,” might 
be charged with semantic antics by the cap- 
tious, in that your lance is directed at an ad- 
mittedly hateful but rather diminutive target, 
namely those who “would seal the mouths of 
those who insist that Stalin is still the main 
seal McCarthy’s 
mouth—are they the ones you mean?—have 


enemy.” Those who would 


now received another stunning blow in Wis- 
consin, and this glorious rout of those who, as 
Joseph T. Shipley puts it in the same issue 
[“Is McCarthy Killing the Theater?”], contend 
that “McCarthyism” and not Stalinism is to he 
blamed for “everything from the Vice Presi- 
dential candidates to the summer drought,” is 
a great victory. One way to underline the fact 
that Stalin is the “main” enemy is to make 
him the only enemy. 


Washington, D. C. Sipney Koretz 


Article on German 
Constitution Queried 


I am puzzled to think why Ernst Friedlaender 
(“Can the Nazis Come Back?” THe New 
Leaper, August 25] considers constitutional 
limitations on the legislative powers of the 
new West German Parliament a “revolutionary 
experiment in democracy,” likely to “shock 
good democrats abroad.” Americans, at least, 
are quite familiar with an overriding constitu- 
tion. The idea appears to be inherent in any 
truly federal government. Presumably, the new 
German constitution owes a good deal to Ameri- 
can experience. But, in spite of what Mr. Fried- 
laender says about “unalterable articles,” I pre- 
sume that the constitution itself contains pro- 
visions for its own amendment. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLaFin 


In the article, “Can the Nazis Come Back?” 
we find that, in the West German Constitution 
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When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an _ important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 
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of 1949, the “principles proclaimed by the 
Constitution” embracing civil and_ political 
rights “cannot be changed by even a qualified 
majority in Parliament.” In the recent history 
of Germany, during the horrifying rule of 
Adolf Hitler, the need for such provisions as 
a permanent and unchangeable part of German 
law became evident. It will be interesting to 
see whether Nazism can be stopped by such 
legal means, without the use of force. 

The Constitution of the United States, with 
its Bill of Rights, has been accepted by the 
American people in that manner, and has fre- 
quently in the judicial history of this country 
had the same effect. There is no doubt about 
the fact that a formal, legal statement of civil 
and political rights, which is accepted as un- 
alterable by a nation’s people, can act to pre- 
serve human freedom. 





CONTINUED 


However, judging by 
the past history of their nation, there is a 
distressing likelihood that the Germans will set 
aside basic and unalterable principles, too, if 
their national pride is aroused. 

New York City Jean M. BALLANTYNE 





British Reader Passes 
‘New Leader’ to Friend 


For some time, I have regularly received Tu 
New Leaver. I don’t know to whom [I an 
indebted for this kindness. I write merely u}| — 
say “thank you” and to assure you that it js 
not thrown aside but read with interest, afte 
which I pass it on to others who are just a 
interested. 


Wilmslow, England FRANK Bip) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Nixon Incident 


THE DISCLOSURE that a private group of individuals 
has been financing the political activities of Senator 
Richard M. Nixon of California raises this question: Is 
he any guiltier of political amorality than many of his 
colleagues? A thorough check of all Senators, Repre- 
sentatives and state legislators would probably reveal 
that others are just as “guilty.” Both before and after 
election campaigns, interest groups have paid out moneys 
on behalf of parties and candidates, and, in not a few 
cases, have continued such assistance through a variety 
of subterfuges (payment for “services,” fees for “lec- 
tures,” etc.). Nixon, then, only followed accepted practice. 

But because a practice is common does not justify it, 
and the fact that Nixon acted as others do excuses neither 
him nor the others. What Nixon has done has merely 
highlighted a disturbing phenomenon. Senator Nixon and 
his defenders see “nothing wrong” in his behavior. But 
to see “nothing wrong” is precisely what is wrong! For 
what they mean is that they do not recognize evil when 
they commit it. Does anyone doubt that a man who takes 
money and renders no visible service in return is in- 
debted to the giver? Such indebtedness is all the greater 
when, instead of the giving being spasmodic and per- 
sonal, it is regular and organized; for this establishes in 
a legislator’s mind the superiority of the coterie of friends 
over the community of citizens he is supposed to repre- 
sent at all times. 

What compounds Nixon’s mistake is that his party has 
made of honesty and ethics in Government, quite prop- 
erly, a central issue. Nixon’s position as Vice Presidential 
candidate of a party dedicated to cleaning up the “mess 
in Washington”—a “mess” that is no fiction—made his 
dubious financial transactions seem an enormity because 
they put him in the same category as the authors of the 
“mess,” belied GOP promises of a change, and even 
jeopardized Republican chances of victory in November. 

While Nixon and his California backers candidly ad- 
mit the existence of the fund and the uses to which it 
was put, in strange contrast is their charge that disclosure 
of these facts was a “leftist smear.” To smear is to ac- 
cuse unjustly; but if Nixon himself confirms the exist- 
ence of the fund, where is the smear? On the other hand, 
isn’t Nixon smearing those who publicized the facts when 
he calls them pro-Communist? The truth is that the New 
York Post, which first broke the story, got it from none 
other than the fund’s treasurer, Dana F. Smith (who, ac- 
cording to Nixon’s logic, must be an arch pro-Commu- 
nist). We credit Nixon for the role he played in appre- 
hending Alger Hiss, but his effort to exploit the reputa- 
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tion he gained thereby to link his electoral foes to a 
Communist “plot” to get him is unfair and irrelevant; 
Nixon alone is responsible for his plight, and at issue 
is not “leftism” but favoritism. 

The Nixon incident should be no cause for glee on any. 
one’s part. Nixon seems to be an honest man and a sin. 
cere public servant, whatever his political philosophy may 
be. His tragedy, though it cannot help but affect his party, 
personifies a fundamental weakness in American politics 
as a whole. If it is to serve any purpose, we hope that it 
will teach a salutary lesson to all politicians. Morality, 
not amorality, should henceforth guide them. 


Adlai and the AFL 


AFTER AccorRDING Adlai Stevenson an_ enthusiasti 
ovation one day, the AFL on the next endorsed him as 
its candidate for the Presidency. Thus, within twenty-four 
hours, the great labor federation overthrew an old tradi- 
tion of not endorsing Presidential nominees, 

True, in 1924 it supported LaFollette, but, ‘since 
formally the action was the Executive Council’s and no! 
the convention’s, it might be said that tradition had nol 
been wholly broken. This time, it was the 800 delegates 
in convention assembled, and not a few leaders, who 
formally endorsed the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket. 

As we said two weeks ago, anticipating this decision. 
it “is a logical extension” of a long history of AFL par- 
ticipation in politics. The organization has _ hitherto 
steered clear of open alignments with a political party be 
cause, in its judgment, no party—neither the Socialist. 
at first, nor the Republican nor Democratic parties later 
—qualified as a suitable vehicle for labor. The coalition 
of farmer, minority, liberal and labor groups created by 
Franklin Roosevelt did finaily transform the Democratic 
party into such a vehicle, and it is this that the AFL has 
just officially recognized. 

It was aided, of course, by Harry Truman’s consistent 
espousal of labor aspirations—most notably, and mos! 
vehemently (if not judiciously), in the steel case—and 
by Adlai Stevenson’s own pronouncedly pro-labor syn: 
pathies. Yet it would not be fair, to Stevenson or the 
AFL, to suggest that the former is the latter’s “captive. 
In his convention speech, Stevenson, while espousing the 
AFL’s favorite slogan for the repeal of Taft-Hartley, re 
peatedly insisted that a true partnership between labor 
and Government rested upon the independence of eac! 
from the other. He also warned the AFL to “walk wisel) 
with its power.” 

The advice is good. A new study, The CIO and the 
Democratic Party, authenticates earlier analyses that the 
predominant labor tone of the drive to unseat Taft i 
1950 contributed greatly to his election. More recently, 
in the Wisconsin primary, union members voted as heav: 
ily as other Wisconsinites for McCarthy. Labor, if 
does not apply its power intelligently and judicious) 
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in the current campaign, can make its endorsement of 
candidates the kiss of death for them. 


Who Killed Trotsky? 


IN THE PSYCHOPATHIC WORLD of the totalitarians, fan- 
tasy and reality merge in queer patterns. No one but a 
power-drunk but fear-stricken totalitarian dictator would 
think of pursuing across the world an exiled opponent to 
accomplish his assassination, but Stalin dared venture 
even into the Western Hemisphere to end Trotsky’s life. 
None but a devious mind could compose the intricate 
plot which eventually trapped Trotsky, but Stalin’s so 
cleverly wove strand upon strand of deception to carry 
out the crime that for a dozen years the identity of 
Trotsky’s assassin was a first-class mystery. Now, the 
more prosaic but surer methods of the democrat have 
overtaken the diseased totalitarian mentality, an it is 
possible, at long last, to reveal who murdered Trotsky. 

True magazine, which last year uncovered the equally 
fantastic story of the murder of a U. S. Army major in 
Italy allegedly by pro-Communists, has learned that the 
real name of Trotsky’s killer is Ramon Mercader del Rio, 
that he is a Spaniard, that he has been a Communist since 
his teens, that his passionately Communist mother per- 
suaded him to undertake the assassination, that the two 
were carefully landed in Mexico to prepare the plot, and 
that the NKVD undoubtedly masterminded it all. True’s 
story is fully documented by the writer, Murray Teigh 
Bloom, whose research finally led him to the key figure, 
an unassuming Mexican criminologist named Dr. Alfonso 
Quiroz. As a Government employe, Quiroz was sent to 
interrogate Mercader (long known to the world, alter- 
nately, as “Frank Jacson,” “Jacques Mornard” and “Van 
den Dresche”), and, after the lapse of years and numer- 
ous psychological tests, became convinced that the case 
could be cracked only if research could be done outside 
Mexico. Dr. Quiroz went to Spain, discovered a police 
record and fingerprints identifying “Jacson” as Mercader, 
then traced the killer’s personal and family background. 
The results he buried in a scholarly treatise which found 
no publisher in Mexico—and might have become a prey 
of the MVD except for the alert Mr. Bloom and True. 

Americans should read every word of this strange but 
authentic account, not for the excitement it affords, but 
to be reminded that even on this continent they are not 
secure from Communist attack. And to be reminded, too, 
that still “unsolved” are the murders—on U. S. soil— 
of General Walter Krivitsky, Julia Stuart Poyntz, and 
Carlo Tresca, all of whom Stalin would have had reason 
to liquidate. The East German newspaper Neues Deutsch- 
land, after the kidnaping of Free Jurist chief Dr. Walter 
Linse from Berlin, warned: “Not a single agent of war- 
mongering imperialism will be safe, wherever he hangs 
out—be it West Berlin, Bonn, Paris or even Washington.” 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS AGAIN 


From NEWSWEEK (September 22): 


. Last week, in [the Sept. 15 issue of] the 
liberal-labor New Leader, Dolivet was back in 
print— but in an exposure article. The ex-editor. 
the magazine claimed, is now engaged in turning 
a French political movement, ‘Fighting Democ- 
racy, into a Red front and manipulating its 
aging leader, Léon Jouhaux, 1951 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner, into zealously promoting amity 
with international Communism. 


“Moreover, the New Leader article disclosed, } 
Dolivet is ‘one of Stalin’s slickest operators . .. 
trained in the art by the grand master of the 
Trojan Horse strategy, Willi Muenzenberg [the 
prewar German publisher who flooded the 
world with Red propaganda J.’ 

“Just as the New Leader story broke, Dolivet 
was making another attempt, under tragic cir- 
cumstances, to reenter the country... .” 


This is what Newsweek reported on another scoop in THe New LEaDER—the 
exclusive article on Louis Dolivet, former editor of United Nations World, now 
chief wire-puller behind “Fighting Democracy.” 


If you want a copy of this sensational New LEapeER article, why not start a 
special low-cost subscription* with the September 15 issue? Future issues will 
also bring you, among other outstanding articles: 


SIDNEY HOOK: “Letter to an English Friend” 


PETER VIERECK: “Take Conservatism Away from Conservatives” 


RICHARD COLLINS: “Confession of a Red Screenwriter” 


*27 WEEKS OF THE NEW LEADER FOR $2.27 
(30 weeks if you pay with your order and save us billing costs) 


a You save almost half the newsstand cost and you will also receive a free 
copy of our widely acclaimed pamphlet “LATTIMORE AND THE IPR.” 
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